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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Socialism is a word of power: it abides in no one definite 
form, but it hovers over our present society and over our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious. It affects not 
only its professed followers and devotees, but it possesses 
the imagination and directs the fancies of many sincere and 
thoughtful persons who hardly comprehend its full force. 
This system, or want of system, as the result may prove, 
proposes to abolish and remove our present means of order 
and our present bases of stability, then to rear on this new 
ground a larger and higher humanity. This idea is no 
chimera: it is a profound sentiment of unrest, which dis- 
claims and detests not one, but all institutions. 

Laborers know well there are only two alternatives for them,— to be 
masters or slaves: there is no middle ground. 


To-day, four classes oppress the people, as in other times two orders 


held them in servitude: they are the sword, the long robe (legal), the 
purse, and the cassock.* 


This sentiment is not so strong in direct force as in its 


* Revendications Sociales, pp. 42,59. Par Fleury. 1880. 
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indirect power over the men of the sword, the robe, the 
purse, and the cassock, who, feeling that all is not right, 
yearn for some better life in the world. Not one, but many 
Hamlets stalk about in the glimmering lights of our broken 
civilization, and curse the times on which they are fallen, 
and which they must set right. It behooves us to set our 
house in order, to take an account of social stock, and see 
what is and what is not worth saving in this time-worn 
State and this much-abused social system of ours. 

This study is suggested by the admirable Report of Carroll 
D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor for 1880. The careful history of strikes, the se- 
rious discussion of convict labor, the interesting statistics 
and tabulated results of crime, the results of the divorce 
courts and inquiry into causes of divorce, each of these sub- 
jects would afford material for an instructive essay. We 
pass by these abnormal features of the State, these diseases 
of the social system, to consider the chapter which treats of 
the life, the healthy life, of the Commonwealth, and which is 
entitled the “Social Life of Workingmen.” Whatever con- 
cerns the daily life of Massachusetts interests everybody. 
The French theorists imagine that Paris gives ideas to the 
world, and it does give out many ideas. In science, philoso- 
phy, and art proper, it lays all countries under a constant 
obligation. Paris is a central sun of light, in applying 
knowledge and skill to the arts of living, in the applica- 
tion of subsistence, dress, and manners to the daily life of 
man. But, in the higher art of government, in the working 
out of the social tenure by which all this living moves in 
harmony with the laws of God and man, the French are 
children. An average Massachusetts farmer, carrying his 
own potatoes to market, an average Lowell mechanic driv- 
ing his file, has more of regulative good sense, more of that 
firm dependence and independence which makes a citizen 
than all the doctors of the Sorbonne, or any of the members of 
the Corps Législatif. This community contains a population 
nearly as large as that of Paris. A million and two-thirds of 
human beings dwell together here, about one-half in towns 
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and one-half in cities, and the whole in, tolerable harmony. 
We believe that no equal number of people anywhere or at 
any time has ever enjoyed more liberty or a better pursuit 
of happiness. Whatever social changes are in the future, 
whatever improvements we shall ‘attain to, we feel assured 
they will come not over and in spite of a civilization like 
that of Massachusetts, but through it and by means of it. 

It is a common notion that great reforms and new crea- 
tions of social activities are impending, that in some myste- 
rious manner the great power of the State will be suddenly 
put forth and lift every person, now poorly conditioned, into 
higher enjoyment. These speculators forget that, though 
the State is an organism of wondrous powers and capabil- 
ities not yet exhausted or even proven, it works through 
its members; that is, through the individual men and 
women who compose it. The novelties this organism can 
bring about are strictly limited by the nature and culture 
of the individual members of the State. The amendment 
must be germane to the subject. To illustrate our meaning, 
we can hardly conceive of a greater change in the habits 
and conditions of men than steam travel by land caused in 
the first half of this century. Yet how were these mighty 
changes introduced? How was the new power applied to 
the conditions of living then prevailing? The State simply 
gave a corporation power to seclude a highway. This cor- 
poration then laid two rails for the wheels of its carriages, 
and drew more of them by steam at sixty miles an hour 
than the horses could pull at fifteen miles. The old institu- 
tions were enlarged to receive the incoming physical force. 
The social invention was very limited, though the social 
changes made by this new application of force were 
enormous. 

Colonel Wright’s nomenclature is careful, but his work 
extends further than his titles would indicate. The social 
life of workingmen upon which he reports actually covers 
most of the social activities or inactivities of the whole 
population of the State, in so far as information could be 
obtained in a first attempt. The bureau construes working- 
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man to mean every man who works, which is certainly the 
only true sense in which we can use that terminology. 
Twenty careful and minute inquiries were sent out; and, from 
the detailed answers received, a mass of valuable informa- 
tion is condensed, studied, commented upon, and tabulated in 
various striking statistics. We can only refer in the most 
| general manner to the actual results; and we advise those 
who do not read the Report itself to study thoroughly every 
word of the two tables we are only able to cite. 











COMPARATIVE SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF TOWNS AND CITIES. 
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These figures show the classification of the social doings 
of the Commonwealth, for eighty-six per cent. of the whole 
population is represented directly. The classification is 
doubtless liberal, and we presume that “ good” means about 
middling. But, on this basis, the Report reveals a promising 
condition of affairs. Of the town population, sixty-two per 
cent. have “ good ” or better social opportunities, while ten 
per cent. only have fair or poor privileges. The cities do 
better, for they leave only one and one-half per cent. of their 
people in the social condition rated as fair. 

Probably few persons know that the actual condition of 
social life, even in a New England State, is as good as these 
figures show it to be. It is evident that great changes in this 
direction have been made quite recently. If we do not con- 
sider the fraction “ not answering” in this Report, then we 
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have only ten per cent. of the town and country population 
with “fair” and “ poor” opportunities for social enjoyment. 
And the standard is being constantly elevated. The figures 
show that the public mind in most districts sets this way, 
and that a great deal, probably enough in the active dis- 
tricts, is being done for simple social enjoyment. The next 
point to be gained is the turning of these simple social ac- 


tivities into opportunities for true culture and better moral 


and mental development. 


Points of Inquiry. 


Number of 
Population of 


Boclal Clubs, MAVIME. «.. o0c.cccsccccccccccesccsccccccesccssece 


Farmers’ Clubs, having 
Granges, having.. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Clubs, having. sesdsuscecuseqeveues 


Town Agricultural Fairs, having ... 
Church Social Unions, etc., having.... 
Christ'an Associations, having 

Lodges of Masons, Odd Fellows, etc. 

Base Ball and other Out-door Clubs, hay ing.. 
Number of Lectures annually. 


Literary Associations and Debai ating Societies, , having 


Number of Concerts and Dramatic Entertainments 
Village Improvement “ocieties, having 

Musical Clubs and Choral Societies, having 

Brass Bands, having 

Lyceum or Institute supported by Fund, having 
Appropriations for Holidays, making 

Seating Capacity of Halls * 

Free Halls, having 

Parks and Groves, having 

Cemeteries, beautified or adorned, having 

Halls for Dancing, having 

Billiard Rooms and Bowling ee having 
Driving Parks, having.. oanaten 
Lake River or Harbor for Rega attas, havi ing 
Estimate of Pianos in use 


Towns. 


234 
592,873 
18 

43 

18 

15 

35 

214 

28 

131 

87 

936 

120 
1,247 


111,000 


155 


89) 
131 


84 
15 
78 


21,549) 


Cities. 


SELECTED STATISTICS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Totals. 


19 253 
836,933) 1,429,806 
15 33 
49 

18 

15 

40 

233 

14 

150 

105 

1,451 

136 

5,293 

29 

70 

127 

11 

110 

143,787 

167 

106 

149 

178 

103 

23 

95 


We copy the above table merely to suggest the line of 


inquiries which drew out the information it epitomizes. 
The figures convey little to the reader, unless he can im- 
agine the facts which lie behind them. 
a tame statement that nineteen cities have Masonic Lodges, 


——.—$—$———————— 


For example, it is 


* Incomplete. 
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Christian Associations, etc. But the writer has a record of 
twelve hundred and fifty-one associations of different kinds, 
numbering more than eighty thousand members in one city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants. The thirty-seven 
thousand pianos and organs speak for themselves: each 

makes a social centre. It is appalling as well as interest- 
ing that nearly one-half the towns have a brass band for 
each. Fortunately, these intervening towns afford a field 
for the conflicting trombones, and soften the echoes of ket- 
tles and of drums, or these brazen winds would shake the 
solid foundations of Massachusetts into an earthquake. 

“We cannot obtain statistics of those social gatherings so 
common in country towns, where the dwelling becomes a 
social club, to which neighbors and friends are invited, and 
which are made occasions of true social pleasure to both young 
and old.” Doubtless, these unrecorded social occasions are 
the best and most wholesome means of intercourse we have 
either in city or country. This is the one method remaining 
! by which the country may still excel the city in solid social 

development. The technical advantages will all, or nearly 
all, be with the cities. They will have more money, better 

; concerts, larger balls and parties, and a portion of their fam- 
ilies will have opportunities which no possible rural district 
can equal. But the ground indicated in the above citation 
is peculiar to country and village life: The social life of 
cities is so enlarged that it becomes unsocial. Only a few 
persons of especial gifts can stem the tide, and maintain a 
social equilibrium in these drifting rapids of fashion and so- 
ciety. It is this integral difficulty which causes so much 
suffering in social circles. It is not the exclusiveness of a 
few families that keeps us out of the highest social enjoy- 
ment in city life: it is because so few of us are fitted for 
that difficult life that we do not all enter into it and possess 
it. This separates domestic from social life, or it sacrifices 
the smaller and better to the larger and meaner thing. 

In the country, matters are different. Mrs. Grundy is 
quite as potent as she is everywhere; but she has not such 
representative powers as she enjoys inacity. The old hag 
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is mischievous enough in herself, but she has not such large 
institutions under her control in the highways and byways 
of towns and villages. A foolish woman, a sensitive girl, a 
shy, diffident man, all quail before the thousand tongues 
which rumor sets in motion in the bustling society of a 
large city. There is no time to correct mistakes. The in- 
jury to individuals is done ; and society rarely stops to atone, 
it rushes on to a new sensation. But, in the country, fam- 
ilies have more and society less relative influence, the aver- 
age individual can hold his own with more certainty. 
Therefore, we believe that sphere of social life where the 
family enlarges its circles and takes in the sympathetic 
individuals from without has a large and promising future 
in the country. The whole world will not become one city. 
There must be a large and wholesome country life, or we 
shall all die of sewer-gas and inanition. 

Of the one hundred and sixty-eight towns having “good” or better 
social opportunities, one hundred and six increased and sixty-two de- 


creased in population. Of the sixty-six towns rated as “fair” or “ poor,” 
twenty-two increased and forty-four decreased in population. 


The practical man will see evidence in these figures that 
social advantages pay. We presume, however, that these 
relative social opportunities and changes in the populations 
are symptoms rather than causes. Wherever there is more 
enterprise, there we have more population and more of 
everything. 

These tables and figures deserve the attention of all 
thoughtful persons; for, as above said, it is through agencies 
of this kind society is to be renovated, strengthened, and 
uplifted. The State can do much, but not many things. 
Political development in this country is already pretty well 
worked out and defined. Municipal politics still include 
some social features and characteristics; and they are still 
in embryonic, not to say chaotic, condition. But the great 
office of the State, politics proper, is well understood and 
well administered by the American people. The State can 
take up but few new functions: it will rather control and 
direct those it has in a more efficient manner. It will not 
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become the great property-holder, or the great agent and 
medium of the people's industries. It will not go backward, 
and include the Church and religion in its immediate re- 
sponsibilities. It will become more simple, as its powers 
enlarge through the extension of modern civilization. 

The State will rest itself on all these institutions, and 
finally upon the individuals and families who are the pivots 
on which these institutions turn. It is all the more impor- 
tant to study carefully the means by which the family and 
the individual man and woman may be instructed and im- 
proved. The home contains the family, the Church adminis- 
ters religion, the town embodies the State; but beyond 
these, sometimes within and sometimes without their vary- 
ing functions, there is a growing social life which affects us 
for good or for evil. It is here, on this ground, the old insti- 
tutions will embrace the new forces, and give us the oppor- 
tunity for larger life. 

One may say, we knew all this before. True, but it is not 
enough to know a truth: we must know it regularly and 
continuously. Thin partitions separate the solid institu- 
tions of society from the madness of Socialism. 


Social science is the knowledge, analytical and systematic, of what so- 
ciety is in its whole life; that is, in the ensemble of its successive mani- 
festations. ... Socialism affirms the anomaly of the present constitution of 
society, and thence of all previous establishments. . . . Socialism opposes 
to the principle of property that of association, and begins resolutely to 
create anew social economy from the foundation. ... Very many people 
among us believe and hope for a social gospel. 


We began by citing one of the latest Socialists; and now 
we turn to one not now living, but whose works exer- 
cise a great influence. The above statements are taken 
from Proudhon. Socialism drifts rapidly toward Nihilism. 
The larger idea always compels and includes the smaller. 
“The anomaly of all previous establishments,” that is 
the key to Nihilism. To create by destroying, that is the. 
Aaron’s rod which swallows the other socialistic rods. The 
ideal cherished by the eighteenth century fails to satisfy 
the eager spirits of the nineteenth. General education, uni- 
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versal suffrage, wide diffusion of property,— we have all 
these, but it is not enough. Old institutions still remain, 
and they limit the immediate aspirations of the individual. 
Then cut down the institutions, and the “anomaly” will 
cease. Labor, gold, bread, virtue, learning, power,— all in- 
here in the socialistic atmosphere of our theorists, which 
every individual breathes, and which should inspire every 
individual with the new forces waiting to spring into an 
abundant life. Does not steam follow fire and water, and 
is not the piston driven by steam? Does not electricity 
run upon wires, and print words at man’s bidding? Nay, 
*tis not for man or mankind Nature acts,— that would be 
institutional, representative, possibly hierarchical. Are we 
not all equal? Then, it is not for any delegated represen- 
tative or institution that the powers of Nature are to be 
put forth, that the accumulations of society are to be saved 
and used: it is for you, for me, for everybody, now, at once. 

This is not an imaginary statement. All this is set forth 
in the debates and the resolutions of the International. 
The past is nought. The future may not be. The present, the 
now, is the point of interest to you and to me. If God wills 
these things, good: if not, down with God! We will them. 
Equality wills an immediate dividend and repartition of the 
cosmos, and equality cannot wait. The death of the Czar 
is not an accident. It is one link in a cumulating negation. 
Organic society has had its day. Development, growth by 
historic conditions, must yield to a more powerful and more 
sudden outburst of equality. 

This formless creation of the socialistic imagination is one 
of the great— certainly the greatest of the — unregulated 
forces now underlying the modern State. It is a restless 
sea of throbbing humanity, an ocean of passion and feeling, 
which beats upon the shores of historic and settled life, 
which threatens all the institutions founded in our past. 
No student of the past can doubt the result. The tide of 
passion, powerful though it be, will ebb itself away grad- 
ually, but surely, after it strikes the barriers of law and 
good government. 

63 
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Of laws, we always have a plenty: of law and the good 
administration of law, we can never have too much. Legis- 
lators are wise when they set in motion such machinery as 
the Bureau of Statistics, when they strive to learn more of 
the actual life of the people. It is in these revelations we 
must seek our confidence of the present, and find our hope 
for the future. Domestic family life will always be the 
main foundation of order, the corner-stones on which the 
high, commanding spire of the State rears itself. Religion 
cements the parts together, and holds the structure in its 
place; but it does not always form itself into prescribed ec- 
clesiastical architecture in these days. The Church some- 
times succeeds, but often fails, in its social mission to this 
time. There is a life between the family and the State 
which is social, and it affects every fibre and every move- 
ment of the body politic. It is this life which should pos- 
sess the thoughts of devoted and earnest men, it is this life 
which is capable of most development. In this develop- 
ment, or lack of development, will lie the future of society. 
That future must finally be an ordered social state. To reach 
this, it may have to pass through a disordered, formless So- 
cialism. Therefore, we say that the actual doing, the proven 
social results of a well-ordered community like Massachu- 
setts, should be studied by intelligent persons everywhere. 

WiLiiAM B. WEEDEN. 
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THE “WORDS OF THE PREACHER.” 


The Hebrew mind is naturally sententious. It delights 
in an aphorism with a strong figure of speech. The Aryan 
mind is systematic. The vivacious Greek, the strong Ro- 
man, the medizval scholastic and the modern scientist are 
all systematic. Every great mind is naturally systematic 
in its method. Every great mind has also a tendency to 
be sententious. Some of the greatest minds combine the 
two for didactic purposes. Bacon’s great work is an exam- 
ple of the aphoristic method engrafted upon the systematic. 
“The Preacher” is an example of the systematic method en- 
grafted upon the aphoristic. 

This peculiarity of method must ever be borne in mind 
while studying the book. It has somewhat of system. But 
it is far from being rigidly systematic. It is scarcely sys- 
tematic enough to be satisfactory to the average Western 
mind. Disconnected aphorisms and sentences are numer- 


ous. To some extent, they are arranged in subjects. But 
aphorisms are as difficult to arrange as books. In most 
libraries, the largest class is grouped under the heading 


> 


“Miscellaneous.” ‘The Preacher's system is, however, some- 
thing very different from the mere classification of aphor- 
isms. He is unconsciously systematic because his mind re- 
volved ceaselessly around one root idea. Mostly, he turns 
not to a new subject, but to a new phase of the old. Many 
of his apparently disconnected sayings are but illustrations 
of the one grand principle which constantly fascinated him. 
We shall best catch the key-note of the treatise by reading 
in conjunction two texts which state a paradox. Of these, 
the first to be considered states the truth, a deep and glo- 
rious truth, that is in Epicureanism: “ Behold that which I 
have seen: it is good and comely for one to eat and drink 
and to enjoy the good of all his labor which he taketh 
under the sun, all the days of his life, which God giveth 
him; for it is his portion.” The human soul is, according 
to Iago, who.was no mean philosopher, a balance, with one 
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scale of reason and will, and another of passion or desire, 
or sensibility to every kind of pleasure, all those sensibilities 
which are channels of human happiness. As we desire hap- 
piness, we inevitably desire the gratification of all these 
sensibilities. These desires are not only natural, but also 
perfectly proper and right, so long as they are kept within 
bounds, so long as the equilibrium of the baiance is pre- 
served. It is perfectly right also to enjoy the pleasures 
which they afford. They are our “portion.” The power 
to enjoy them is “the gift of God.” In its measure, “every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused.” 

But there is another side of the case. Man was not made 
to seek his own pleasure merely, but for something higher ; 
and hence he has been mercifully so constituted that pleas- 
ures too eagerly or greedily pursued pall. The Preacher 
had found it so. He had set himself, not without a chari- 
table design of using his peculiar advantages for the benefit 
of his less happily situated fellows, to seek the swmmum 
bonum, to find what was that good for the sons of men which 
they should do under the sun all the days of their lives; and 
he had found that there is no such thing. All the passion- 
ate selfishness of man, seeking only its own good, ends in 
vanity and vexation of soul. That ceaseless, restless clutch- 
ing after something good, which keeps human hearts un- 
quiet, which troubled the great Hindu sage and led him to 
the contrasted conception of Nirvana, of which the ever- 
coursing sun, the ever-whirling winds, and the ever-flowing 
streams were the fitting emblems and analogues, was all 
vain and barren. God has so arranged it that man might be 
led to something higher. “There is nothing good for man 
which he may eat and drink, and (whereby he may) make 
his soul enjoy good of all his labor which he taketh under 
the sun. This, also, I saw that it was from the hand of 
God.” 

The persistent mistranslation of this verse is the saddest 
blunder in the history of Hermeneutics. That it is a blunder 
may be very easily made plain and level to the judgment of 
the simplest English reader. The Hebrew adjective has no 
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comparative form. Comparison is expressed by the positive 
with a preposition. “ Better than” is, in Hebrew idiom, 
“good from.” That preposition is not found in the original 
of this verse. There is a difference between “ There is noth- 
ing good for a man that he should eat and drink” and 
* There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink,’—the same difference that is between yes and 
no. The same change of meaning is produced in other ver- 
sions by making the words ask a question. One is puzzled 
to know what stress was laid upon all commentators and in- 
terpreters to produce such unanimity. The writer has just 
recorded the failure of his own search for semething where- 
by he might make his soul enjoy good. How could he tell 
us that that enjoyment was all that was left? Rather, he 
tells us that it is non-extant, the impossible; that his fail- 
ure was not accidental, but typical. He is not the dog 
returning to his vomit, but the prodigal leaving his husks. 
Here is his paradox: Pleasure is good; primarily, the only 
good. The search for pleasure is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Pleasure is gained not by seeking it, but by serving 
God. “God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wisdom and knowledge and joy.” This is no strange doc- 
trine. We are all familiar with it, as the result of some 
of the latest and best thinking of John Stuart Mill; and 
more familiar with it, I hope, in the oft-repeated words of 
the great Teacher, “He that loveth his life shall lose it: he 
that hateth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

This is clearly the best, one is tempted to say the best 
possible, statement of the doctrine. It_is affirmative, and 
therefore, to weak humanity, helpful. It is suggestive, with- 
out being too painfully defined ; and therefore it affords food 
for the mind without any unpleasant strain on the atten- 
tion. And, lastly, it considers the matter practically, with 
reference to what is to be done. The Preacher’s statement 
is philosophic. He was interested in observing the univer- 
sal law. It is poetic. He was fascinated by the awful in- 
flexibility of the law. He meditated, if that may be called 
meditation which is not thought, but feeling (it is, in fact, 
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the truest meditation, and most poetic), on man’s utter impo- 
tence before that law, his ignorance and blindness enhancing 
his weakness, and his perversion and self-love thickening 
the scales of ‘his blindness. There is a time for everything, 
and man knoweth not his time. Whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be forever. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong. But to this question of inflexible law and 
man’s ignorance thereof there is also another side. Be 
obedient to the law, so far as you know it. Do so much for 
the object you have in view as you can do, and leave the 
rest to that same inflexible law. Sow the seed, leave it to 
the forces of nature to make it grow. In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether both shall be alike good. Sow plentifully and 
wait patiently. Bread cast upon the waters will be found 
after many days. In fine, fear God and keep his command- 
ments; for this is the whole lot of man. It is that for which 
he is made, for which his constitution is adapted. It is 
that, too, which gives most of this world’s joy; for it gives 
him the power to enjoy. ‘Natura regenda est, pariendo.” 
The service of God, by which I mean the continual effort to 
keep His law as enunciated by Christ in one golden rule, is 
the truest way to happiness. Such is the Preacher’s theme. 
True, he dwells upon the dark side of it. It appears to 
me that his peculiar prophetic work was that of a poet-phi- 
losopher rather than reformer; and to this end he was more 
prodigally endowed with the gifts and graces of genius 
divine -than any other writer, unless we except Shakspere. 
I cannot help thinking also that, along with his exquisitely 
fine and varied tastes, he had that slightly indolent temper- 
ament which so often.accompanies them, making him all the 
more sensitive to the ceaseless unrest of things. His mind 
and heart and soul were contemplative rather than active. 
He loves to dwell upon life and mind and their deep prob- 
lems, not as a mere anatomist, delighting in his own skill 
chiefly, but with wonder and human love. In him, thought 
and feeling, science and emotion, are inseparably blended. 
He is poetico-philosophic. All is said in that. 
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That, in my opinion, his intellectual reach is of the vast- 
est, the reader has already gathered. Farther discussion of 
that point may be deferred until it shall appear whether he 
is likely to be any better understood in the future than he 
has been in the past. Upon his poetic excellence, one may 
speak with much more safety. The English language has 
nothing more musical to show than the first eight or ten 
verses of the first, ninth, and twelfth chapters of our ver- 
sion. Shakspere approaches it occasionally, as in: — 


“ Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 


George Borrow has occasionally something that seems 
like it, as when, in Lavengro he speaks of “the wise king 
of Jerusalem, who sat in his shady arbors, beside his sunny 


fishpools, saying so many fine things.” But the peculiar 
excellence of the Preacher's poetry, especially of that su- 
preme passage which describes the last scene of all that ends 
this strange, eventful history, is, that it is not the words 
that are musical, but the thought Let the words be 
changed, let synonyms be put for synonyms in mere wan- 
tonness, but the music remains. Ill pronounced Latin and 
worse pronounced Greek and unpronounceable Hebrew, pro- 
vided the thoughts be in our minds and seem to be in the 
words, are all alike musical. The very conceptions are rhyth- 
mic. We catch precisely the same tone in the words, * Love 
is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave.” The 
thought is musical. Clearly, this book and the “Song of 
Songs” are from the same hand. 

I am not going to discuss the question of authorship. If 
it was not written by that wise and erratic son of the sweet 
singer of Israel, and the wife for whose love he had sinned 
so deeply, then we may well moralize upon the treachery of 
fame. In my ignorance, I cannot help thinking that there 
are other considerations quite as weighty as the use of a late 
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form of the relative. The autobiographical portion has, at 
all events, more appearance of genuineness than that of the 
apocryphal * Wisdom of Solomon” (Ecclus. vii., 1-4). It 
had not occurred to the Preacher that these points were 
likely to be called in dispute. 

J. McD. Scort. 


CHURCH WORK IN TEMPERANCE. 


When the Jesuit missionaries, under the able lead of 
Xavier, carried their gospel, such as it was, to Ceylon, they 
had such large scale measure of success as greatly interests 
superficial people. The crowds of converts were so great 
that it was necessary to baptize them by an engine ; — im- 
possible indeed, from lack of time and priests, to receive 
them one by one into communion. 

When Xavier left the enthusiastic Cingalese, however, 
and carried his gospel to the more calm, inquisitive, and 
“canny” people of Japan, he had no such success. If he 
made a convert, it was face to face; or, as we say in a 
similar figure, by a hand to hand encounter. Maffei, the 
biographer of Xavier, says, with a certain pathetic sad- 
ness, “It was necessary to take converts by the hook, 
and impossible to take them by the net.” 

The story illustrates very perfectly a stage which the 
Temperance Reformation must pass through, before it 
stands on the hard-pan,—a “ Rock” of the Christian foun- 
dation. People who believe in meetings, newspapers, and 
other superficial observers, will be interested in great as- 
semblies, in eloquent lecturers, and in the taking of the 
pledge by companies of men, baptized into temperance by 
a fire-engine. But the real work of God will be done, as 
it is always done, without observation. Nobody will cry 
aloud in the street; but all the more will bruised reeds 
regain their elasticity and life, and what was only a spark 
groping in tinder will break into a cheerful and brilliant 
blaze. 
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In five years past, there have been, in Boston, two minis- 
terial conferences, which have been called by hopeful breth- 
ren who believe in conventions, who have wished to assert, 
emphasize, and, if possible, give method to the wish, in our 
Churches, which no man can doubt, “to promote the Cause 
of Temperance.” One who does not believe in conventions 
much has had the pleasure, at each of them, of presenting 
his own view as to the way in which, in New England, the 
Churches might act to save drunkards. “ The Cause of 
Temperance ” is a conveniently indefinite phrase. A decent, 
sober man in place of a drunken brute is a very definite 
reality. Such men, if taken, will be at the last taken by 
the hook, and not by the net. The author publishes the 
papers which contain these views now, because he thinks 
that they show that this method of attack is not hopeless, 
and because he believes that the Churches of New Eng- 
land have power enough, in their present organization 
even, to carry most of the weight in this difficulty. 

What is called “ Church Work” in such discussions is the 
concurrent religious action of men and women, whatever 
their creed. So far forth as they are religious and act from 
religious motives, so far forth they act in the Church; and 
the Church may take credit or blame for their endeavors. 


In States constituted like ours, where every man may 
attain, if he will, the right of suffrage in the State, and 
where every man has, when he will, the right of suffrage in 
the Church, much that the Church does in other countries 
by ecclesiastical mechanism is done by the mechanism of the 


State. None the less, if done by religious motives and for 
religious purposes, is it the action of the Church, antl as 
such it will be now considered. 

In the essay read at the first of the temperance confer- 
ences alluded to, the writer suggested five methods of action, 
open to our Churches with their present organizations : — 

1. A duty of the Church, which the pulpit can specially 
engage in, is the constant presentation of the great necessity 
of bodily purity,— that the wisdom from above is first pure. 
Temperance or purity is not to be enforced as simply a part 

64 
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of moral training, or what is called the spiritual life. It is 
a virtue probably not possible excepting in a healthy body, 
in the body of a man who fulfils the proper conditions of 
exercise, diet, and sleep. Only such a man understands or 
practises the true regulation of appetite. 

If the clergy of this country, or the religious men of this 
country, have unduly dwelt on the religious excellencies of 
the sick, if they have too often presented for admiration the 
patience of people in bad health, while forgetting to extol 
and praise the energy and true vitality of people strong and 
well, they have fatally suffered for theirerror. This ought 
they to have done, and not to have left the other undone. 
The muscular Christianity of the school of Dr. Arnold and 
Tom Hughes and Bishop Temple, in England, should be 
extolled and illustrated in all our Churches. The spirit 
which takes an English clergyman upon the cricket field, or 
an American minister to the harbor to encourage his boys 
and young men in rowing, is the spirit by which the clergy 
will succeed in teaching their young men what St. Paul 
meant when he said the body was to be presented holy and 
acceptable to God. Church and clergy owe this line of 
effort to the temperance cause. 

2. Closely allied to this duty is the duty of the Church 
in organizing rational public amusements,—a duty in 
which the Church of America has been backward till 
lately. The crowding out of physical culture indeed has 
been one of the reasons why the ordinary public amuse- 
ments have gradually been looked on by the Church with 
more and more disfavor. It is the business of the Church 
not so much to scold about what is, as to introduce some- 
thing which is better. Until it does so or tries to do so, it 
will nigh forfeit the privilege of criticism. It must over- 
come evil with good. 

3. To arrest intemperance, we must substitute some other 
quickener or stimulus for the accustomed physical stimulus 
of liquor, else we leave the house swept and garnished, 
but, alas! empty; and the devil, who has gone out, comes 
and peeps in and finds it empty, and returns with seven 


s 
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other devils, worse, alas! than the first. The stimulus needed 
in our social order is social stimulus. Every temperance 
movement should aim at supplyiug social stimulus, when 
the stimulus of the bar-room has been taken away. Do not 
make a man take the pledge, and then leave him alone, 
brooding over it. Let him see, on the other hand, that the 
moment he made that determination, he rose to a higher 
and more spirited social grade. Surround him with friends, 
with music, with good talk, with good books. Let him see 
and know what it is to live largely, truly, and in the elevat- 
ing company of other men. In our New England society, 
we have no organizations so well fitted to take this duty 
in hand as the organizations of our Churches. Here I am 
not speaking of the duty of their ministers. In truth, this 
is a line of duty in which they do not largely excel. They 
are called to service so varied that they have hardly the 
time. It may be that their education has made them scho- 
lastic, or ungenial in manner. The more the pity, if it has. 
But, for the conscientious members of their Churches, this is 
a present duty. To the young man or young woman just 
awakened to a sense of God's presence and of a Saviour’s 
love, here is the answer to the immediate question: “ What 
am I to do? I say I love God. How am I to show it?” 
The first answer is: * You are to make this village or this 
parish more cordial, more social, more intimate, more Chris- 
tian in its intimacies. As a member of Christ’s Church, you 
are to see that strangers have real welcome ; that amusement, 
instruction, and society are at the hands of every one within 
your reach. The night that a poor repentant throws down 
the glass in a saloon, resolves never to enter there again, is 
to be the night when he is made welcome at your vestry, at 
your union, at your charade party, at your concert, at your 
lecture, at your theatricals, at your home. This is the spe- 
cial business intrusted in our order to the Church, and it 
is the business in which the younger people in the Church 
have more power than any other.” 

4. It is the business of the Church, under one form of 
action or another, to enlist the co-operation of men, how- 
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ever weak, who are trying to reform. No man breaks off 
from the habit of drinking, once firmly contracted, unless he 
try to induce somebody else to break off. This fact comes 
from a principle low down in our human nature, fundamen- 
tal indeed. We must bear each other’s burdens, or we 
cannot bear our own. We are, from the first moment, to 
encourage what we call reformed men to take a share in the 
reform and encouragement of other men. The man who 
had suffered most from intemperate habits of all men I have 
ever known, told me that, while he could not save himself 
from that temptation, he believed he had saved more other 
men from it, than any other man in the State in which 
he lived. I think his statement was probably true. The 
principle involved in it should direct us to follow the Mas- 
ter’s constant example. He sent out his disciples to make 
other disciples, just as soon as they said they loved him. 
He did not keep them near his person. He took them for 
better, for worse, and sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God as well as they could. Doubtless, many of them failed. 
Many went back to their old lives. Many broke down. But 
all the same, those who did not fail were good for something. 
They did not sit dreaming under fig-trees. They went from 
house to house and from village to village, and because of 
them, and of such men, doing their best like them, God’s 
kingdom comes. 

In this review, I pass by intentionally what would of 
course add to the completeness of this paper; such means 
as the Church uses, of course, in the loosening or remis- 
sion of other sins, in its exercise of the Divine power in- 
trusted to it. But this is to be said of intemperance, that 
it peculiarly illustrates what is true of all sinful habit. 
He who abandons it must not be left to mere consider- 
ations of personal comfort or ease. What he needs is the 
divine help of the Divine Spirit. With him, then, as with 
any sinner, the Church fails, if it do not distinctly attempt 
to help him to look forward and upward for strength which 
is not its own. The Church fails, then, if it does not work 
in its Master’s way for the personal help of those who else 
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are lost. That is what the Church is for, as it was what its 
Master was for. And any Church which is mainly occupied 
in considering its organization or its history, in discussion of 
philosophies or of dogmatics, so that it cannot attend prac- 
tically and directly to lift up those who are fallen down, 
fails of its duty. 

5. It has long been a favorite wish of mine ‘that every 
Church in Massachusetts, by way of trying the experiment 
of its own Christianity, would adopt one foundling or or- 
phan child, and give to that child the very best religious 
training it knows how to give. “ By their fruits, men shall 
know them.” One would be glad to know thirty years 
hence what sort of men and women grew up under the 
modest, simple, private, and unobtrusive training, blessed 
by prayer, and carried on in hope which such nursing 
mothers would supply. Seven hundred and eighty-five such 
orphans were last year in the State’s Primary School, of 
which two hundred and sixty-eight were received in the 
year. Let two hundred and sixty-eight churches take those 
children. Let each church place its pet in a Christian fam- 
ily. From year to year let it be guarded, fostered, helped 
forward. There are more than fifteen hundred churches in 
Massachusetts. Once in six years,—if my vision could be 
made real,— each church would have intrusted to it one of 
these waifs, for whose Christian training some family of its 
number, or the whole organization, would be responsible., 
Would not twenty years of such persistent care completely 
destroy the hereditary pauper class, which now certainly 
exists in this Commonwealth ? 


In the second of these conventions, in the second essay 
alluded to, the author attempted a detail of possible tem- 
perance work in Boston. The course of our legislation, at 
least since 1852, has thrown upon Boston the most of the 
manufacture of liquors for drinking in Massachusetts, and a 
singularly large proportion of its sale. The result has been 
not simply a difference of administration, between the city 
which numbers one-fifth of the population of the State and 
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the smaller towns, most of them below the population fixed 
for a city charter; but a certain difference of interest among 
the voters, sufficient to show itself at any appeal at the 
polls. The same difference shows itself in the statistics of 
crime. In the long run, the men who are determined to 
drink regularly and frequently, leave those villages and 
towns where such indulgence is impossible, and make their 
homes in the places where it is intentionally made easy. 
By the law of selection, therefore, Boston, because it sells 
liquor readily to all applicants, no matter how small the 
quantity, and no matter what the day of the week or the 
hour of the day, thus receives into its population the men 
who are driven by a morbid appetite from places in New 
England where such temptations are not offered them. 

It seems to be proved that the provision we now make for 
frequent drunkenness, the provision which authorizes and 
encourages the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises, 
is made at the demand of about one-tenth of the population 
and for their convenience. All the women are excluded, 
nobody wants them to drink; all the boys and girls under 
twenty-one, it is even illegal to sell liquor to them ; and all 
ministers of the gospel, all employés of railroads, and other 
persons engaged in critical and important duties, are ex- 
pected to keep themselves pure. There is left, say, one-fifth 
of the population, of whom certainly one-half would feel 
disgraced if their physical frames were so weak that they 
needed to stop in their daily duty for the “refreshment ”’ 
offered at a “free lunch” or in what is called a“ restaurant.” 
It is the remaining tenth of the whole population whom 
these restaurants restore. The smaller towns, governed by 
the majority of the voters, decline to make public provision 
or to give the public consent to the indulgence of the daily 
recurring appetite of this minority,— an appetite, alas! which 
too often becomes an hourly appetite, where the temptation 
is offered. But the large cities, at the call and by the votes 
of a large number of men,— probably seven or eight thou- 
sand in Boston,— whose daily business consists in selling 
liquors over the counter to be drunk by the wayfarer, 
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though a fool, continue such provision. From this there 
result, first, the steady influx to the large cities, and notably 
to Boston, of the weakest men in New England ; and, second, 
the burden of crime and pauperism which immediately fol- 
low the presence of such a population, and the unlimited 
opportunities given to them for the gratification of their 
intemperate desires. These two results throw on the working 
officers of all charities in Boston, and notably the officers 
of the Church, which is the centre of all charities, the greater 
part of the duty which they have in hand in their daily 
ministries. 

I do not cite the statistics for the last year. They are 
vitiated by the law of the last session, well-nigh absurd, by 
which persons may be sentenced for ten days only. The 
consequence is that the number of commitments gives no evi- 


dence of the number of separate persons committed. In one 
case, the same woman has been sent to the Island three times 
in six weeks in the last year. It is said there is one instance 
of a woman who has been committed fifty times. I prefer 


to cite the statistics of 1879, before this law existed. In 
that year there were reported as committed to the Houses 
of Industry and of Correction four thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five persons for drunkenness, one hundred and 
thirty-nine as common drunkards, besides those who were 
sentenced as “disorderly.” But these commitments indicate 
only a small proportion of the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness, where the guilty persons were brought before the 
several municipal courts. The majority of the persons 
arrested were discharged on admonition, or were fined 
by the court. The statute of the last year reduces the fine 
to one dollar for a first offence. I do not know the reason. 
If it is from tenderness to the criminal, I doubt whether the 
motive justifies the change. The change probably has had 
no effect whatever on the habits of drinking men or women. 

There are probably, in a single year, some ten thousand 
persons brought before the courts, who have been found by 
the police so drunk as to be disorderly, and are brought 
before the several courts for sentence. It would be difficult 
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to state the number precisely, as the same person is so often 
arrested more than once. The whole number of arrests of 
drunkards and disorderly persons is more than twenty 
thousand. I could wish that Christian people, eager to 
loosen the sin of the world and to hold it back, to remit sin 
and to retain it, would more often spend an hour or two in 
these court-rooms. I could wish such people would put 
themselves in the place of the prisoners, and in the place as 
well of the judges, thoughtful, careful, and determined to 
be just, as they hear repeated for the ten-thousandth time 
the story of mortification and misery which this poor woman 
tells who has slept through her debauch, or that wretched 
man, whose head is still stupid with yesterday’s intoxication. 
Is not this the precise moment when the Church —that is 
to say, when organized Christianity — can act for the bene- 
fit of such people? Is not this the precise place and time 
when an intelligent friend can advise, can help, can encour- 
age any man or woman who is determined to turn round 
and begin a new life? There is no lack of examples, thank 
God, of sympathetic action for such people at such times ; 
and so there is no lack of proofs of the power of sympathy. 
I believe that, at this moment, we have no more distinct 
duty, either for the next month or the next year, than more 
careful and regular provision of Christian help in the pres- 
ence, advice and sympathy of competent counsellors, in this 
daily exigency. 

I am one of those who believe —as I think the prosecut- 
ing officers of the State generally believe —that the Com- 
monwealth herself, as the faithful mother to so many 
children, ought to provide in every county a State’s At- 
torney for the defence, as she provides a State’s Attorney 
for prosecution. But it is not of such legal relief that I 
speak now. It is of that intelligent home ministration, 
which organized Christianity — that is to say, the Church — 
might provide, in each one of the wretched households all 
but ruined, represented when some abject woman or some 
broken man pleads guilty when brought before the court. 
The first time he ever stood there, or she, is such a crisis 
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as few of us can remember in life. If, then, the right ad- 
viser, the true friend, can go with that woman to her home, 
or with that man to his, I believe you have the vantage- 
moment, when you can do more by your sympathy, your 
personal presence, your device for the future, your provision 
of better stimulant than that which you take away, than 
you can do at any other time. Nor do I propose to make 
this simply the function of some hard-worked city mission- 
ary, who must attend to five hundred of such cases. I want 
to have such a person in attendance at each municipal court 
daily, not to darken counsel by words with or without 
knowledge, but to hear the wretched story of shame, to find 
where is the home of misery, and to be ready to direct to 
that home the sympathy and tender care which Jesus Christ 
would have bestowed. Then I believe that the two hun- 
dred and nineteen churches of Boston have working force 
sufficient, of willing men and helpful women, to provide 
that sympathy and tender care. And, while I do not be- 
lieve that any method, even the best, in the Houses of Cor- 
rection or Industry, is going to discharge these people free 
from temptation, nor any legislation, however new, is going 
to prevent the disgrace of second and third commitments, 
I do believe that it is in the power of the Churches you and 
I represent, by such ministries, to loosen the power of sin, 
and to hold it back from after empire. I believe that is 
precisely the power which the Master intrusted to our 
hands. Epwarp E. HALE. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGION AS SHOWN BY 
HIEROLOGY. 


When a new branch of inquiry has become well estab- 
lished, one of its greatest needs is a single compact, precise 
name by which to designate it. The scientific study of 
the various faiths and forms of worship among mankind, 
placed side by side so as to bring out the elements which 
are common to all and the elements which are peculiar to 
each, has now an assured footing in theological inquiry. 
But, unfortunately, it finds itself to have been presented to 
the literary world under quite a variety of aliases, and none 
of the appellations by which it has been introduced supply 
just the one fit or convenient name which is to be desired 
for it. The different phrases commonly employed — “the 
study of ethnic religions,” “the study of non-Christian re- 
ligions,” “comparative religion,” “the Science of Relig- 
ion”’—are none of them just what is wanted. They are all 
too lengthy and awkward, in the first place, and too general 
and unprecise, in the second. We want the name of the 
new study put into a single specific word, technically ap- 
plied to the study of the various religions of the world, 
whether ethnic or universal, Christian or non-Christian, in 
accordance with those same inductive, comparative, and rig- 
idly impartial methods which savants now employ in all 
other branches of knowledge. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we welcome to our religious and philosophical nomen- 
clature the new name which Tiele, in his History of Religion, 
would give henceforth to this study,— Hierology. Formed 
after the analogy of the technical titles of our other branches 
of scientific inquiry,— geology, biology, ethnology, phil- 
ology, etc..—the general adoption of the name hierology 
would be a great boon to the increasing number of writers, 
students, and readers who now are becoming engaged in 
this study, and in discussions of the lessons it has for us, and 
its bearings on theological problems. 

It would be interesting to take some general view of 
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the new fields of thought that this study opens up to the 
theological student. It would be as profitable as pleasant 
to dwell on the intellectual and spiritual gains, the new 
breadth of mind and enlarged charity, the more solid basis 
for religious faith, the new arguments for Christianity itself, 
whose superiority to all other religions is only made the 
more conspicuous by these researches, which will be given 
and, indeed, to a considerable degree have already been 
furnished, by hierology. 

But we must deny ourselves at present to this fascinating 
line of thought. Our purpose is to consider simply what 
is the “nature of religion as shown by hierology.” What 
are the essential ideas comprehended under this term relig- 
ion, and how wide does its territory extend? Is it an ob- 
jective reality or only a subjective phenomenon? 

It is notorious how varied are the answers that have been 
given to it. There are some who would confine religion, 
properly so called, to the limits of monotheism or the most 
exalted moral faith, turning all other worship out of the sa- 
cred temple as mere superstition ; and there are those, on the 
other side, who would stretch the term to such extreme laxity 
as to take in devotion to any ideal, however abstract, as John 
Stuart Mill did in his article on Comte, or as some modern 
advocates of man’s descent from the brute would now do, 
claiming, for example, to find even in the dog fawning upon 
his master, essentially the same thing that the man exhibits 
when he adores his Divine Supporter and Sustainer. 

The great body of Christian theologians have presented 
religion as revealed truth, a message from the Supreme, the 
only absolute facts and trustworthy information concern- 
ing spiritual things that man has. Sceptical minds, on the 
contrary, have represented it as a delusion, a bubble, a 
poetical sentimentality. 

One of the most notorious utterances of modern icono- 
clasm is Feuerbach’s pert characterization of the idea of 
God as “a phantasy, projected by the self, outside of itself, 
and then invested with the delusion of an independent ex- 
istence; the product of a sick heart and the source of man- 
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ifold self-betrayal and hypocrisy, unnaturalness, and fanat- 
icism.”” But many, long before him, had spoken of religion 
in substantially the same way. Lucretius, in answer to the 
question, 
“ Quae causa per magnas numina gentes 
Pervolgarit et ararum compleverit urbes?” 

(“ What cause had made deities so common in great nations 
and filled cities with altars?” ) refers it to illusions of the 
mind and a sort of poetic sentiment. Herodotus presents 
Homer and Hesiod as tolerably recent inventors of the gods 
whose birth and stories they sang. Heraclitus, 600 B.C., 
called religious opinion “a sacred disease”; and the concep- 
tion of it which Hume and Strauss in these modern days 
have given us, that it is mainly a product of man’s selfish 
fears, is one which Epicurus had made familiar to antiquity. 

Again, religion has been often presented as if it were 
essentially an intellectual phenomenon. To be religious is 
to believe aright. Others have defined it just exclusively 
in terms of feeling: there is no religion, unless the heart 
is moved with tumultuous “experiences.” A third school 
would place it altogether in correct action and ceremony, 
a foyrth would make it fundamentally an ethical quality. 
Thus, each of the chief faculties of human nature have 
been designated by one or another school of philosophy 
or theology as giving the seat and substance of religion; 
and, as if this were not enough, we find theories which 
would suggest for its organ a superadded sense, by which 
intuitively we see the Absolute, and still further theories 
which would combine now these two and now those two 
of the elements already mentioned. 

We might continue at indefinite length this enumeration 
of the diversified conceptions current, concerning the nature 
of religion. But we have cited instances enough for our 
purpose,— namely, to show the necessity of some broader 
and deeper view; some method of research that may contrib- 
ute solid facts to put on firm ground a subject which hith- 
erto has shifted about just according to the fancy or per- 


sonal feeling of the individual investigator. Philosophy and 
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theology have tried their hands, with the partial and contra- 
dictory results that we have seen. Suppose we ask hierol- 
ogy what it can say upon the subject, and see if it can give 
us any more satisfactory, comprehensive, and firm-founded 
answer. 

“What is the essential nature of religion?” is the ques- 
tion to be determined. 

We use the term religion in two senses. On the one hand, 
we use it to denote individual systems of faith, theology, and 
worship, such as the Jewish religion, the Egyptian religion, 
the Buddhist religion. On the other hand, we use it to de- 
note that abstract element which forms or should form the 
essential part of the various individual religious systems or 
bodies. 

So much is plain. The question is, What is this second 
signification, properly defined,— this abstract element in all 
religions ? 

Now, hierology instructs us in the first place that we 
must learn this distinctive and abstract element not by 
bunglingly trying to disentangle it through analysis of a 
single religion, and that the most complex and highest 
developed of all,—as the theologians and philosophers, 
who have not extended their survey outside of Christianity, 
have done,— but, as is done in other sciences, by an induc- 
tion and classification of the particular instances. The nat- 
ure of the abstract essence must be determined by a study 
of the concrete examples. 

Not simply one example is to be pondered, but as many 
as possible. Those rude and undeveloped as well as those 
that are complete and refined are to be made the object of 
our researches. We must not make our definition of 
religion im general so narrow that it shuts out the very 
concrete cases that it aimed to generalize. It should 
include ali the common features of the individual cases, 
“A definition of religion,’ as Flint says, “must com- 
pletely circumscribe religion. It must not be applicable 
merely to one religion, or at the most to several, out of the 
vast host of religions that are spread over the earth. It 
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must draw a boundary line which includes all religions, 
the lowest as well as the highest.” 

To a definition so broad, yet so precise, as is thus de- 
manded, we cannot leap at once. We must approach 
as the military engineer does in the siege of a fort, 
by running successively line after line of intrenchments, 
each conducting him a little nearer his objective point. 

In the first place, let us put a few simple questions. Let 
us consider a chain of facts regarding religion that will en- 
able us to reject a whole group of current ideas concerning 
it, and give us a prime factor in our desired definition. 

1. How common is religion? By whom is it possessed? 
Is it shared by the lower animals? No approach to it is 
manifested anywhere in the scale of creation below man. 
This distinction is so striking that a distinguished Euro- 
pean savant, in his recent work on anthropology,— M. Qua- 
trefages,— has made of man a distinct species, the human,— 
marked off from all others by this possession of the moral 
and religious faculties. “They exist in man alone,” says 
the French savant; “and it is impossible to deny their 
importance. Thus, they distinguish man from the animal, 
as much as the phenomenon of intelligence distinguishes the 
animal from the plant.” 

2. Next let us ask, What is the range in time of this re- 
ligious faculty? If we go back to the dawn of history, we 
find it then as strong as at the present day. The oldest 
literary documents are almost everywhere religious. 

As we decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, we are led 
through hymn after hymn to Ra and Horus and Ptah; and, 
as we unroll the mummy from his manifold wrappings, it is 
to find the papyrus rolls of rituals of the dead, and images 
of the Osiris whom he trusted in as bis Saviour. The 
recent excavations in the Euphrates Valley disclose to us 
legends of creation and flood and formulas of incantation, by 
which our scholars are reconstructing the ancient Akkadian 
religion, the precursor of the Assyrian and Babylonian re- 
ligions, whose sacred books were already beginning to be 
archaic, and in need of translation into the popular tongue 
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of the Chaldees, when the babe Moses had not yet been laid 
among the bulrushes of the Nile. 

In India, the hymns of the Rig-Veda to the divine Agni, 
Varuna, and Indra, date back probably to a similar remote 
period. 

And even if, by the help of archeology and comparative 
philology, we sift the débris left by those nations that per- 
ished before history had dawned, we find among the chaff 
precious kernels that attest unmistakably the existence, 
even in that remote antiquity, of strong and not contemp- 
tible faiths. 

Before the Aryan nations separated from the cradle of 
their race, to build their new homes in India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany, we find, by the unerring witness of 
language, that they had formed the idea of divine beings 
whom they called the devas,— i.e., the bright ones,— and had 
been filled with religious awe and love as they looked up to 
the benignant blue over their heads, and recognized through 
it and behind it an Unseen Being,— “ Dyaus pitar,” as he 
was called in the Sanskrit, Zeu-pater in the Greek, and 
Jupiter, as in the Latin,—all meaning in each of the three 
languages, says Max Miiller, what it meant before the three 
races left the common cradle of their race,— Heaven-Father, 
our Father who art in the heavens, to whom then as now 
man comes in childlike trust with prayer and praise. 

Nay, even if we go back to the stone ages, and examine 
the remains of fossil man, we shall find with them vestiges 
indicating that these earliest representatives of humanity 
had a belief in another life, and at least an incipient re- 
ligion. 

In the ancient burial-places of Mentone, Cro-Magnon, and 
Salutro in Southern France, we find interred, along with 
the bodies of the hunters of this quaternary age, food, arms, 
and: ornaments. In the sepulchral grotto of Le Frontal, we 
find perforated shells, ornaments in spar, flat pieces of sand- 
stone on which sketches of objects have been traced, flint 
implements, and a vase of baked clay. From our knowl- 
edge of the customs of savage nations at the present day, it 
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is clear that these were laid in the tomb under the impres- 
sion that they would supply the wants of the dead in the 
happier hunting-ground to which he had been summoned. 

In the barrows or tumuli raised by the men of the sec- 
ond stone age, the evidences of such customs are even more 
common than among the vave-dwellers. 

In addition to these burial-barrows, we find also in the 
stone age those piles of enormous boulders or hewn blocks 
of granite, called cromlechs and dolmens, and those sym- 
metrically arranged pillars to which the erroneous title of 
Druid circles has been given. They belong to an age far 
older than the Druids. They were the temples or sacred 
places of the vanished races that lived in England and 
France before Saxon or Celt had set foot in Europe. These 
megalithic monuments, made by placing one enormous block 
on two others, and sometimes arranged in circles, as at 
Stonehenge, sometimes in long colonnades, as at Carnac in 
Brittany, have usually a reference, more or less pointed and 
conspicuous, to the heavenly luminaries and their adoration, 
or to the continued existence of some chief, in whose honor 
they had been erected. The immense labor required for the 
erection of many of these tumuli and altar-stones, or sacred 
circles, shows the strength, if not the elevation, of the relig- 
ious sentiments of the people. 

Thus, before the very dawn of history, religion had already 
manifested its power over men. We may enter, as the sec- 
ond characteristic of religion, its antiquity: it is as old as 
our earliest knowledge of man. 

3. How is it, next, about its permanence? Is it equally 
enduring ? 

With the religious current, of course, it is not always 
spring-tide. It has its periods of ebb and flow, of rising and 
sinking. But it is only the outward forms, the particular 
wave of sentiment or idea that passes. The fundamental 
element is eternal, inexhaustible, ever-renewing itself. Re- 
ligious institutions decay, and are sloughed off; but it is 
only to afford some new and stronger organism to the eter- 
nal religious sentiment. As Benjamin Constant says :— 
When we find the current theology attacked on all sides ; when we see 
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philosophy turning its reasonings, irony its sarcasms, intellectual inde- 
pendence its indignation, against it; when we see an Euhemerus in 
Greece dethroning the gods of Olympus, a Lucina pouring insult on the 
Homeric gods, or a Voltaire ridiculing every dogma of his age,— it does 
not mean that mankind is ready to say good-by to religion, but simply 
that its popular forms no longer fit the needs of the souls which have 
outgrown them and desire something purer and larger. 

As fast as the older, cruder forms are cast off, or fall, 
frost-bitten by scepticism, the living root sends up fresh 
ones in their place. 

Here is a third great characteristic.— the enduring char- 
acter of religion. Level every place of worship to the 
ground, and with another generation you would find temple 
and church rising in greater numbers than ever. Just as 
the need of justice plants the court-house in every new- 
discovered land, just as man’s social needs build afresh the 
family and the State in every new-settled wilderness,— yes, 
by just as persistent an instinct as the geometrical spider 
weaves its polygons anew as many times as they are brushed 
away,—so does the human soul spin afresh theologies and 
rituals in every generation. 

Religion has had to weather no small number of storms, 
far too fierce for any worm-eaten plank, any hollow shell of 
illusion, to resist. But it still rides the wave of human faith 
in triumph; and to-day, whatever attacks are made on 
special forms of worship and ecclesiastical systems, religion 
itself commands the respect of the most iconoclastic. Those 
who are reckoned the advanced and free-thinking intellects, 
par excellence, still recognize its sway. 

Take up, e.g., the address of the man who is reckoned by 
orthodox Christians the most dangerous infidel critic of the 
present generation,—as, not long ago, he eulogized the name 
and fame of one who, two centuries ago, was the most hated 
heretic of Christendom,—and we shall find that even a Re- 
nan, speaking in defence of a Spinoza, acknowledges that 
“religion is eternal: it answers [he affirms] to the first need 
of primitive man as well as of civilized humanity; it will 
only perish with humanity itself, or rather its disappear- 
ance would be proof that degenerate humanity was about to 
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re-enter the mere animalism from which he had emerged.” 
We may add, as a third trait to the conception of religion 
we are forming, that it is an element as enduring as human 
nature. 

4. John Stuart Mill would have us believe that man’s 
religious demands and instincts are merely the effect of pub- 
lic opinion and early instruction and association. On the 
contrary, where all hints of God and the soul have been most 
carefully kept away from the child’s mind, where the whole 
bent of the youth’s education has been in an opposite direc- 
tion, the divine seed has yet sprung up and unfolded itself,— 
crookedly and imperfectly, perhaps, but yet as best it could. 
Let me recall to you the spiritual history of one of the 
best known authors of the century, with whom the exper- 
iment of a youth that should know nothing of religious pre- 
possessions was given free trial. It is the history of a young 
French girl, reared by a grandmother and a tutor who were 
disciples of Voltaire, but who did not wish to prejudice the 
child’s mind in any way with regard to religion. Conse- 
quently, they brought her up with as little religious teach- 
ing as possible. Some stories, impartially told her, about 
Christ and Jupiter, were all the theology vouchsafed her. 
Thereupon, she did, what Mill imagines such a child could 
not do, but he who knows the nature of the human soul 
might have expected her to do. 

Not being taught anything about any God worthy of 
adoration and demanding her worship, she found it neces- 
sary to fashion one from her own conceptions. Few pas- 
sages in literature, it has well been said, are more touching 
than the pages wherein she describes how, at the age of ten, 
she felt the need of some divine being to love and worship, 
but, in her uncertainty between Christ and the gods of 
Greece, feared that all were alike unreal; and how, in some 
half-waking vision, her inner need clothed itself in a deity, 
whom she imagined for herself, to provide the object her 
heart yearned to worship; and Corambé, as she called her 
god,—a divinity,— neither male nor female, neither human 
nor quite divine, hovered between heaven and earth, in her 
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day-long dream. To this, upon a woodland altar, she sacri- 
ficed,— not by slaying, but by setting free; and when a 
bird, released upon the altar she had reared to him, lingered 
for a moment among the branches of a shadowing maple- 
tree, she took the circumstance as a token of the god’s 
acceptance of the benign offering. 

The little girl grew older, and was sent to a convent 
where the good nuns laid siege to her soul, in regular form. 
At first, it seemed to provoke all that was mischievous and 
rebellious in her; but soon her hour came, and faith took 
possession of her. She yielded her heart and thoughts to 
God, and felt herself in direct communication with him. In 
this fervent, mystical mood of the Catholic type of piety, 
she remained for quite a season, until her reason in its turn 
awoke, and ascended the throne of her mind. The God of 
the popular religion, with the deep, internal impossibilities 
and puerilities ascribed to him, her keen, critical intellect 
was forced to reject. Wretched circumstances and associa- 
tions, stimulating the worst elements in her, drove her into 
revolt against society, against morals, against Heaven itself. 
Her spiritual life became a mere protest and cry for light. 
By the slow teaching of her own experience, by the -enlight- 
enment of her own conscience, the answer came. By-and- 
by, as one who knew her well says, “ her thoughts elevate 
and clear themselves, her hopes turn oftener to the future.” 

The religious sentiment revives, and becomes more and 
more intense. Calm succeeds to storm. The very shadow 
of scepticism disappears before faith. For the remainder of 
her long life, George Sand was, not strictly, perhaps, a Chris- 
tian, but one who, strengthening her feebleness by divine 
communion, basing her life upon God and faith in immor- 
tality, as she did, must be reckoned as standing on the side 
of God and Christ. 

Such was the soul experience of one whom no instruction 
nor prepossessions but her own personal, earnest gropings 
brought to the religious life. 

I believe it may stand as a type of the way thousands in 
France, after the Revolutionary days, struggled back to spir- 
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itual convictions,— as a type of what benighted millions in 
all quarters of the globe have felt more or less vividly, and 
show how the human soul, when all the light of the past 
and the benefits of religious instruction are taken away from 
it, nevertheless will, of its own inner impulse, fashion some 
faith, however crude, for the nourishment of its spiritual 
hunger. Hierology finds ‘more or less derivation of the 
faiths of the various countries from their neighbors. But 
the more it examines into them and discerns the infinite 
variety in forms and details that exist among the religions of 
the world, the more it is forced to acknowledge that it is im- 
possible to suppose that these varied special forms were bor- 
rowed from primitive Judaism, or from any one special reve- 
lation to the first men. It finds no vestige of any common 
name for God, everywhere prevalent, not even trace of any 
primitive common conception of God. Every great race 
has a distinct religious genius, and names and conceptions 
of the divine special to it. The various religions are shown 
by hierology not to have come on the stage fully formed, 
introduced as a whole to the nations that held them; but 
to have been gradually developed, in harmony with the 
physical peculiarities of the country and the mental and 
moral characteristics of the people among whom they grew 
up. They bear the marks of indigenous growths. 

A fourth characteristic of religion, then, is its spontaneity 
and natural development. Its seeds are in human nature 
itself. 

5. How extensive is the range of religion among human- 
ity and over the earth? There is not a quarter of the 
globe where we can go and not be confronted by it. 
Whether we go among the aboriginal redskins of this West- 
ern continent or the ancient civilization of China, to the 
Laplander crouching in his ice hut or the Fiji dancing 
his war-dances, we find testimony to the universal presence 
of the, religious element. The rites of the medicine-man 
and the joss-house, the Polynesian squatting before his idol, 
and the Christian banishing all images from his church as 
sacrilege, all bespeak, under however diverse form, the same 
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spiritual force as reigning in every human breast. There is 
no nation of any size, no state of any duration, where the 
existence of superhuman beings has not been recognized. 
The universal consent of mankind has been given to the 
reality of spiritual beings, and the obligation of maintaining 
right relations to them. 

This general testimony is admitted by all. But it has 
been hotly disputed whether the testimony be strictly uni- 
versal, or even enough so to found any argument on it. As 
long ago as when Cicero wrote his De Natura Deorum, it 
was a vexed question. He makes one of his interlocutors, 
for example, say, addressing the Stoics: “ Whence do you, 
who argue from the consent of the human race, prove the 
opinions of all nations? I verily believe there are people 
so lost in savagery that they have not even the slightest 
suspicion of the existence of gods.” This doubt several 
modern savants have recently re-echoed. Sir Samuel Baker 
in his account of the tribes of Central Africa, Sir John Lub- 
bock in his Prehistoric Man, and Biichner in his Matter and 
Force, have taken pains to accumulate instances of tribes 
among whom no trace of religious ideas could be found. 
To take the strongest argument that has been made, Lub- 
bock, in his Prehistoric Times, quotes the following tribes as 
without religion, according to the testimony of travellers 
whom he mentions, namely : some of the Esquimaux and Can- 
adian tribes, the Californian Indians, many of the Brazilian 
tribes, the Paraguayans, some of the Polynesians, the natives 
of the Andaman and Pellew Islands, certain tribes of Hin- 
doostan and East Africa, the Bachapin Kafirs, and the Hot- 
tentots. 

This is indeed a formidable list. And Lubbock, while 
admitting that travellers may sometimes, from ignorance 
or prejudice, have made mistakes, nevertheless is of the 
opinion that “religion, in any sense in which it can be 
claimed to be peculiar to man,—anything higher or more 
sacred than a child’s dread of the darkness, a dog’s baying 
at the moon, or a horse’s feeling toward his master,— is far 
from general. 
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Lubbock’s witnesses, however, have been cross-examined 

by such writers as Tylor, Max Miller, Peschel, and Quatre- 
fages. The statements that Lubbock cites have been com- 
pared with those of other observers who have visited the 
very same tribes, and in almost every case it has been 
shown that there existed among the tribes ideas and cus- 
toms of an unmistakably religious character. 

The California tribes, e.g., are quoted by Lubbock, upon 
the authority of Pére Baegert, as having neither religion, 
idols, temples, nor form of worship. But another traveller, 
M. de Mofras, describes for us their temples or chapels, and 
tells us they believe in a God who, they say, “had neither 
father nor mother, whose origin is unknown, who is om- 
nipresent, and sees everything even when it is darkest 
night. He is invisible,” they say, “to all eyes. He is the 
friend of the good, and punishes the wicked.” Clearly, we 
have here no mean idea of the Deity, and one that undoubt- 
edly requires us to erase the Californians from the list of 
atheistic tribes. 

The evidence of Le Vaillant is accepted by Lubbock with 
reference to the absence of all religion among the Hotten- 
tots; but Kolben, Walkenaer, and preceding observers, 
Saar, Tachard, Boeving, who had better opportunities of ob- 
serving them, tell us that they believed in a Creator of all, 
who did no harm to any one, and lived beyond the moon. 
They called him Gounja Ticquoa, i.e., God of gods. They 
also recognized an evil deity. The moon was, in their opin- 
ion, an inferior divinity. They were afraid of ghosts, and 
hence it is evident they believed in existence after death. 

So in regard to the Australians: Lubbock says they do 
not believe in a God of any kind, never offer prayers, and 
have no form of worship whatsoever. But in direct contra- 
diction of the three travellers whom Lubbock quotes, Qua- 
trefages quotes half a dozen who give very full details of the 
Australian religion. They admit a good principle, bearing 
different names in different localities. In one, he is called 
Coyan, a beneficent giant or spirit, one of whose special 
functions is the recovery of lost children. To obtain his 
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favor, darts are offered to him. In another locality, he is 
called Montagon, and is regarded as the creator. He had 
only to cry, “Earth, appear! Water, appear!” and to 
breathe, in order to give birth to all things that exist. In 
the south-east, the Good Spirit, Coyan, watches over the 
evil principle that roams about at night, to devour people. 
Several good and evil genii and fabulous monsters and 
serpents complete this rudimentary mythology. The Aus- 
tralians believe, moreover, in a kind of immortality of the 
soul, which passes successively from one body to another, 
but, before finding its new abode, may often be seen or 
heard. By the concurring testimony of a crowd of observ- 
ers, says Tylor,* it is known that the natives of Australia 
are “a race with minds saturated with the most vivid belief 
in souls, demons, and deities.” 

One of the most positive, recent, and well-known denials 
of the religion of savage tribes is Sir Samuel Baker's testi- 
mony in regard to the northern tribes of the White Nile. 
“Without any exception,” he says, “they are without a 
belief in a Supreme Being. Neither have they any form 
of worship or idolatry; nor is the darkness of their mind 
enlightened by even a ray of superstition.” 

Nothing could be more sweeping, more conclusive, than 
this testimony, if we had no other. But fortunately, years 
before, a number of trusty observers had put on record mi- 
nute details of the religion of more than one of these very 
tribes, describing their sacrifices, their good and evil spirits, 
their good deity and heaven-dwelling creator. 

I might, had I the space, go through in the same way and 
refute the various other cases on which Lubbock leans. I 
refer those who desire to review the evidence to Quatre- 
fages’ Human Species, pp. 473-498; Tylor’s Primitive Cult- 
ure, vol. i., pp. 8373-383; Max Miiller’s Origin of Religion, 
p- 76. 

In weighing the evidence which is accessible, I ask you to 
notice that a very little positive testimony is worth a great 
deal of negative testimony: It is much easier, that is, for 


° Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 379. 
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half a dozen visitors to fail to find out the religion of a 
tribe than for one to discover it. ‘“ Religious beliefs,” as 
Quatrefages well says, “form part of the most hidden 
depths of our nature. The savage does not willingly expose 
his heart to a stranger whom he fears, whose superiority he 
feels, and whom he has often found too ready to ignore or 
ridicule what he has always regarded as most worthy of 
veneration.” 

Again, as the great French anthropologist points out, 
our European pride has led modern investigators to false 
conclusions. ‘“ Believers or unbelievers, free thinkers or 
zealous Christians, savants and philosophers, have been too 
much under the influence of the idea of Deity as conceived 
by our most cultivated classes. Often when this idea is 
even slightly degraded or modified, they no longer allow its 
existence.” 

Because the faith of a people is rude and grotesque, it 
does not constitute them irreligious. Not unfrequently, 
their religious ideas and impulses are all the more intense 
because of their simplicity and rudeness. The pagans of 
the first century called the Christians atheists, because they 
did not believe in their Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Vulcan, and 
all the rest of the Olympic rabble of divinities. What 
else is it but an illustration of the same narrow prejudices, 
for travellers to describe tribes as destitute of religion, 
when they have themselves recorded customs (ranked by the 
travellers, of course, only as idle and gross superstitions) 
which demonstrated the baselessness of their charge? 

Moffat, e.g., says, in reference to the Bechuanas, that man’s 
immortality was never heard of among that people. But 
in the very sentence before this, says Tylor,* the native 
word for the shade or ghost of the dead is given by Moffat 
himself. 

Don Felix de Azara, whose testimony has often been 
cited, declares most positively that the native tribes of 
South America have no religion. Yet, in the course of his 
own work, he tells us that one tribe buries arms and cloth- 
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ing with their dead, and has some notions of a future life, 
and that another of these tribes believes in a being who 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked. Candid and 
thorough investigators will come, I think, to the same con- 
clusion that Peschel and Tylor have been led. “To the 
question,” says Peschel,* “whether, in any part of the 
world, a nation has ever been found utterly destitute of re- 
ligious emotions and ideas, we will venture to give a decided 
negative.” 

“The statement,” says Tiele,t “that there are nations or 
tribes which possess no religion, rests either on inaccurate 
observation or on a confusion of ideas. No tribe or nation 
has yet been met with, destitute of belief in any higher be- 
ings; and travellers who asserted their existence have after- 
ward been refuted by facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
call religion, in its most general sense, a universal phenome- 
non of humanity.” 

Doubtless there have been individual atheists—not a 
few in every: generation. But they are comparatively 
few,— one in a hundred thousand. I can think of no first- 
class mind that can be numbered among them. All the 
great men have been men of faith. Most of those ranked 
as atheists have been such nominally rather than really. 
They have been rebels against theologic creeds, not deniers 
of the essence of religion. They have trampled roughly 
under foot the husks of ecclesiastical form and pious cus- 
tom, but it has been to disengage and preserve the kernel 
of faith. The worst unbelievers have yet had their beliefs, 
as strong and as spiritual as any, often more so. Spinoza 
was not a denier of God, but of anything outside of God. 
The great French infidel inscribed on the chapel he built at 
Ferney, “ Deo erexit Voltaire.” 

But, even could no small list of genuine atheists —nay, 
whole tribes absolutely without religion—be catalogued, 
this would not make it any the less true that religion is 
a universal characteristic of humanity. Such cases would 


* Races of Man, p. 261. t History of Religion, p. 6. 
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have to be ranked as abnormalities,— phenomena so rare 
and contrary to the regular type as to be what in biology 
are called monsters. They are no more to be counted 
in a general description of the race and its characteristics 
than a blue leaf or a green rose in describing the character- 
istics of plants. They indicate deficiencies, not the attri- 
butes of typical and normal humanity. The so-called tribes 
of atheists are to be found—if indeed they have been or 
will be found —only among the most degraded families of 
our race. Would the absence of religion in that rude state 
indicate that it was not a natural characteristic of human- 
ity, or simply that, in this savage state, the folded bud of 
faith had not found the conditions needed to unfold it? 

Are we authorized to say that the religious feeling is an 
alien to any soul, until we have warmed and illuminated it 
sufficiently to release its latent forces? “ When a tribe,” it 
has been well said, “can be found incapable of being kin- 
dled by religious zeal and christianized, then it might be re- 
garded as a proof of the absence in the lowest races of the 
religious nature. But no missionary has ever found a tribe 
incapable of religious education. Man has therefore the 
power, at least, to become religious. At the lowest stage of 
his development, upon the most unfavorable view of pri- 
meval man, there is in his soui “the promise and potency 
of the idea of God, and a distinctively religious faith.” To 
deny this, on the grounds that Lubbock and his school have 
done, is about as logical as it would be for a man, in the 
face of the generally fine fruit found on all sound, mature 
trees of a certain species,—say the bread-fruit,— neverthe- 
less, to take the absence of fruit on a few of the poorest 
trees, and the coarse quality of the fruit on other’ inferior 
trees, as a conclusive proof that the bearing of fruit was not 
a natural characteristic of this species of tree, but bar- 
renness. 

(To be concluded in July number.) 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE: - 
ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


I have shown elsewhere (in the Modern Review of Jan- 
uary, 1880)* the situation of the Reformed Church of 
France and its history since the reorganization of public 
worship by Napoleon I., in 1802. The narrow limits now 
assigned me do not permit me to dwell at length upon the 
conflicts of parties. I hope, however, they will be sufficient 
to admit of my giving the different phases of the contest 
between the orthodox and liberals, at least since 1852. I 
left the account of this interesting and sometimes painful 
drama at the close of 1879, at a time when certain indica- 
tions made it hopeful that, if a complete pacification should 
not be arrived at,—and this was perhaps impossible be- 
tween opposing principles and parties,—some concessions 
would at least be made. The best minds were wearied by 
this tiresome conflict, and demanded the conclusion of a 
peace, honorable to all parties, in order that the Reformed 
Church might be able quietly to resume the course of its 
peaceable conquests. Orthodox and liberals believed for 
the time that the official Synod, assembled in Paris 
during November and December, 1879, was arranging the 
basis of a compromise. Alas! “there is many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip.” Those excellent people, who 
took what they wished for what was to be, have been 
cruelly deceived. Like the official Synod of 1872, the offi- 
cial Synod of 1879, far from pacifying, has only served to 
accentuate the profound division which exists between the 
parties. 

The orthodox would not make concessions. They had 
no other thought or terms than to require the liberals to 
come under the yoke of the confession of faith imposed by 
the Synod of 1872. The liberals now as in the past main- 
tained their non possumus. They were disposed, however, 
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to accept the project of conciliation presented by M. the 
pastor Bersier, with some modifications in the details. But, 
precisely because this project removed the obligation of 
swearing fidelity to the confession of faith elaborated by 
the Synod of 1872, the orthodox would not hear it spoken 
of. A professor of the Faculty of Theology of Montauban, 
who took part in the debate, declared that the opinion of 
the official Synod had been constantly opposed to the proj- 
ect of M. Bersier. 

The position seemed to remain unchanged. The ortho- 
dox would not abandon their pretensions, and the liberals 
absolutely refused to submit to them. For some time, 
the controversy was very lively in the journals. Certain 
orthodox journals, with very bad taste, so far forgot them- 
selves as to descend to injurious personalities. But in pro- 
portion as liberal ideas grew strong politically, in proportion 
as the Republic became more and more a practical reality, 
the orthodox clamors subsided. It is worthy of remark 
that the orthodox have always been humble or arrogant, 
according as politics have been liberal or reactionary. 

When the President of the Republic was actually named, 
the orthodox understood that a new era was beginning for 
them, and that it would be necessary to curb very much 
their desire for rule. They sought to stem the obstacles 
they saw arising by securing the convocation of a new offi- 
cial Synod like that of 1872. Fear of the clerical ministry 
was past. New men had come into power, with a pro- 
gramme and liberal ideas. They replied to the demand for 
a new Synod in these words: “ When you liberals and 
orthodox come into accord, you shall have the Synod.” It 
was simply an indefinite adjournment, because the orthodox 
had declared there was no accord possible between the two 
parties. This has since been amply demonstrated. Besides, 
a certain number of government acts clearly showed to the 
orthodox that the time of their exclusive domination was 
gone by. Mr. Vignié, president of the liberal consistory 
at Nimes, had been appointed Professor to the Faculty of 
Paris. There was great irritation in the orthodox camp, 
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and they sought to have this nomination annulled by the 
Council of State. They pretended that they wished in this 
way to protect the superior and sovereign principle of the 
autonomy of the Church. It was using large words to say 
nothing at all. It was even a want of frankness; for later, 
after making an appeal to the Council of State, they with- 
drew it. It was religious politics. Unfortunately there is 
much to be regretted in the history of all orthodoxies. It 
has usually mingled politics and religion. As soon as poli- 
tics invade religion, it materializes it, and under the pretext 
of saving the dogma the most elementary morals are annihi- 
lated. 

Another nomination which disturbed the orthodox very 
much was that of M. Albert Réville as Professor to the 
College of France. It would seem that the entire body 
of Protestants ought to applaud the decree which called a 
man so distinguished as M. Réville to the highest post of 
instruction in France. What a change had taken place in 
this France of Louis XIV., from which the Huguenots were 
chased only two centuries since! The State now called a 
venerable pastor to occupy a position, in the instruction of 
its youth, the most eminent, in a liberal and scientific point 
of view. And were there Protestants who complained of 
this? Yes, doubtless; and we ought not to be too much 
astonished. Ecclesiastical history furnishes many similar 
examples. In the nomination of M. Réville to the College 
of France, the orthodox saw something more than the pure 
and simple fact that a professorship had been given to a 
liberal. They had sufficient perspicacity to recognize a sign 
of the times. They comprehended clearly that their reign 
drew to its end, and that justice was to be rendered to 
the liberal party, which had always been held in suspicion 
under the Empire, and which the men called to power since 
1870 had restrained, as far as they had been able. 

The future then presented very disagreeable auspices for 
the orthodox. There was, without doubt, great anxiety in 
this party during the early months of 1880. There ap- 
peared a division in it,— one portion demanding a reconcili- 
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ation, in order to save the Reformed Church from being 
separated into two factions; the other, deaf to all concilia- 
tory propositions, demanding the formation of a fund to 
sustain the struggle against the liberals. This last proposi- 
tion was carried and put into execution. I believe, however, 
that money has never flowed abundantly into this fund for 
the support and furtherance of schism. 

At the same time that this attempt by the orthodox party 
was made, for separation on one side and conciliation on the 
other, an unexpected phenomenon appeared in the religious 
press, orthodox as well as liberal. Polemics became very 
sensibly less violent. A remarkable calm manifested itself in 
the minds, or at least in the expression of thought. Those 
not well versed in affairs believed this lassitude had been 
occasioned by long and sterile controversy, and that this 
sufficiently explained the moderation. This was only in 
part true. The whole truth was to be found in the fact that 
the Minister of Public Worship had drawn up new electoral 
regulations, which he had submitted to the central Council 
of the Churches, in order to have his opinion before asking 
its sanction by the Council of State. 

On the tenor of these electoral regulations depended the 
future of both parties, orthodox as well as liberal. It is easy 
to comprehend that during the uncertainty there was a 
truce to discussions. The situation was in reality this: The 
orthodox had added the confession of faith, imposed by the 
Synod of 1872, to the electoral conditions of 1872; and 
the liberals refused to subscribe. In most of the churches, 
especially those in Paris, these were dropped from the 
electoral lists. The question was, Would the new regula- 
tions presented by the State leave the orthodox pretensions 
in force, thus excluding the liberals; or would a simple 
return to the law of 1872 be required, which would compel 
the orthodox to re-establish the liberals on the electoral 
lists, from which they had been excluded ? 

The orthodox knew well the State could not dream of 
imposing the confession of faith of 1872, for the Council of 
State had not yet sanctioned it, and that it had the power 
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of declaring it null, as it was in effect. The orthodox had 
so narrowed the enrolment of electors that the liberals 
were virtually excluded. All now wished to know if, in the 
new regulations, the State would succeed in paralyzing the 
orthodox will sufficiently to permit the liberals to become 
again electors in their own Church. The suspense was not 
long on either side. 

In 1880, April 14, there appeared in the official journal a 
decree, signed on the 12th by the President of the Republic, 
—Concerning Regulations of the Public Administration, upon 
Electoral Registry and Methods in the Reformed Church of 
France. This decree, which contains only nineteen articles, 
is very clear and explicit. It has put an end to some notori- 
ous abuses which have existed for many years. It begins 
by recounting the organic law from the eighteenth Germinal 
to the tenth, 1802, the decree of the 26th of March, 1872, 
the ministerial arrest of the 10th of September, 1862, etc. 
But it says not one word of the Synod of 1872 or of its reg- 
ulations. Thus, in the future, all Protestants will be per- 
mitted to comply with the conditions set forth in the decree 
of 1852, and to demand in writing enrolment upon the elec- 
toral registers ; while, since the Synod, the electors had been 
compelled to go in person to register their names, and were 
subjected to actual interrogation. 

The eleventh article of the new decree is one of very 
great importance. It is conceived in this wise, “The 
electors shall have their ballots prepared before entering the 
assembly hall.” The liberty of the electors and the privacy 
of vote is thus assured. In all preceding elections, just the 
contrary was practised: the electors prepared their ballots 
in the room where the voting was taking place. In this 
way, the illiterate, the poor, and the timid were not at all 
free; for they acted under the inquisitorial survey of the 
members of the bureau, and were thus influenced to vote 
according to their pleasure. How many painful and some- 
times scandalous revelations have been made during the last 
six years! Henceforth, this danger is removed. It isa great 
gain toward the morality of elections. Upon the whole, 
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this decree of the 14th of April, 1880, although not perfect 
is a very great amelioration of the laws of the Reformed 
Church:-since 1852. 

Besides, in order to understand the value of this decree, 
it is only necessary to see how it has been received by the 
religious press. The liberal journals eulogize it, and affirm 
that it favors liberty and the dignity of elections. The 
orthodox papers have criticised it with more or less bitter- 
ness, and have considered that it struck a blow at the au- 
thority of the consistories, and above all have reproached it 
for not making mention of the Synod of 1872. 

To this first blow given to the pretended authority of the 
orthodox has been added a second, perhaps still more sensi- 
bly felt, although it was anticipated. The 16th of July, 
1880, the Council of State, judging the affairs in litigation, 
declared the religious conditions of the Electorate, imposed 
by the Synod of 1872, to be of no validity. Says the decree 
of the Council: “These conditions constitute a change in 
discipline, which, according to the terms of article five of the 
law of the eighteenth Germinal to the tenth, cannot be bind- 
ing without the authorization of the Government.” It sets 
forth then the judgment of the Council of State, which alone 
has the right of changing, at its will, the constitution of the 
Reformed Church of France. 

It is needless, I think, to speak at length of the discontent 
which such a decree causes the orthodox. It is easy to com- 
prehend. Nevertheless, their journals have not been very 
noisy: they have exhaled their bad humor without reveal- 
ing it by too sharp remarks. Finally, they understood they 
had nothing to do but to submit. One journal only, Le 
Témoignage, which, however, does not belong to the Re- 
formed Church, but is the organ of the Lutheran orthodox, 
has shown itself disagreeable and abusive. 

The official synod of November and December, 1879, not 
having pacified the Church, the triennial election, which 
ought to have taken place in January, 1880, for the recon- 
struction of the ecclesiastical bodies (Presbyterian councils 
and consistories), were deferred by the Minister of Public 
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Worship. By the Regulation of the 12th of April, which 
we have already mentioned, the minister announced the 
conditions which would be prescribed to the electors, who 
found themselves then delayed for one year. 

To complete this Regulation, the minister addressed, on 
the 30th of August, 1880, some lengthy instructions to the 
consistories and the Presbyterian council for the application 
of this same Regulation to the elections, which were then 
appointed for the beginning of the month of March, 1881. 
These Instructions were very clear, very precise, determin- 
ing in a distinct and judicial manner the method to be fol- 
lowed, removing all the doubts which the old laws could 
have left in the mind, and providing for all the difficulties 
which could arise in practice. It seems that such a docu- 
ment ought only to meet with approbation.. We should not 
well understand these representatives of the principle of 
authority in matters of faith, if we imagined they approved 
these Instructions of the 30th of August. One is tempted 
to believe that it is precisely the luminous clearness of the 
Instructions which has made the authorities dissatisfied with 
them, because, in following them point by point, it is impos- 
sible to so twist the law as to make it say what it does not 
say. With this guide, irregularities can no longer be com- 
mitted. However, the orthodox press was nearly unani- 
mous in making a great outcry as soon as the ministerial 
circular was made known. The attacks against the Minis- 
ter of Public Worship have been extremely violent and in 
the highest degree unjust. They have spoken of “a blow 
struck at the rights and at the spirit of Protestantism,” of 
“the imperative tone of Louis XIV.,” ete. And, singularly, 
it is, above all, the closing portion of this circular which has 
excited the orthodox wrath. Now, I do not hesitate to say 
that this portion of the document will be applauded by all 
just men who judge ideas and facts in an impartial manner; 
for it is only an impassioned appeal for peace, conceived in 
the most excellent terms. Here it is, verbatim :— 


I have wished to take this occasion to give the Reformed Church a 
68 
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proof of my lively desire to aid with all my power in bringing back tran- 
quillity to its bosom. 

The reconstruction of the electoral body henceforth, after uniform and 
express rules, will be, I am confident, a leading and powerful means of 
arriving by degrees at a result so desirable. After a thorough discus- 
sion by a unanimous vote, the central council of your churches has 
welcomed the provisions of the new regulations as you, gentlemen, will 
also unanimously accept them; and you will labor to insure their com- 
plete and sincere application, penetrated with this thought,— that it is a 
question of putting in force regulations in the highest degree interesting 
to the re-establishment and maintenance of good order in the Reformed 
Church of France, such as this Church has been recognized and organ- 
ized by the laws of the State. It is my duty to watch over the strict and 
complete execution of the laws. I shall endeavor to fulfil this obligation 
with as much impartiality as vigilance. On your part, gentlemen, I shall 
be grateful to you, if you facilitate my task by exercising rights which 
the law has assigned you, in a manner conformable to the sentiments of 
concord, of equity, of charity, and of union, to be expected from the rep- 
resentatives of a Christian Church. Accept, gentlemen, the assurances 
of my distinguished consideration. 


It is too evident that those who pretend to be shocked by 
these lines have not, at the bottom of their hearts, any sen- 
timents of conciliation, that they do not wish for peace. 
We shall see shortly that some pacific voices which were 
heard in the orthodox party have been drowned by the cries 
of intriguers and the clamor of partisans for “everything or 


nothing.” D. CHARRUAUD. 
(To be continued.) 
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ASPECT OF THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS.* 


“ And Abraham journeyed, going on still toward the south.”’— GEN. xii., 9. 


These words have only a verbal adaptation to the theme 
of my discourse. I have lately journeyed, though in a very 
easy way as compared with Abraham,— who had to travel by 
caravan, and not in express trains,—and I went much fur- 
ther than he did,— but in how brief a time !— and toward the 
south, though not toward Egypt; although the south has 
in all times, whether on the old continent or the new, been 
out of the direction of progress. Even when light has 
broken anywhere in the south, whether in Egypt or Greece 
and Italy, it has always had to travel north to find its larger 
sphere and to bring forth its final fruit and establish its 
home. What I have to say is likely to interest you mainly 
because it records personal and direct observation of things 
about which you hear usually only more indirectly. 

The tardy spring consequent on this dreadful winter, so 
long and stormy and cold, preserved its backwardness in the 
Southern region, where I had hoped to find “ ethereal mild- 
ness,” and verdure and flowers. It was an unusual experi- 
ence, and a proof how behindhand the season is, that I 
observed no change in the development of the buds during 
the whole month of my absence. They had swelled and 
were ready to burst in Washington, as I passed southward. 
But they were no further advanced when I returned. Nat- 
ure had stood stock-still, in what is usually her most restless 
and active month. True, violets and jasmines were to be 
seen in the woods at Aiken, 8.C.; but that place, usually at 
this season embowered in roses, had not one open bud when 
I left, if I except the little Banksia rose. In Charleston, 
some greater forwardness was observable; for the sea-coast 
has been this season, and perhaps is in most, in advance of 
the interior, as it feels the equallizing influence of the ocean 


*A report of a brief journey southward, with some notes on the aspect of the- 
ological opinions in thiscountry. Given by Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D., at All Souls’ 
Church, New York, April 24, 1881, after his return from a month’s visit in South 
Carolina. 

' 
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and the softening of the Gulf Stream. Especially, up the 
Ashley River, at Drayton Manor, did I find a garden of ten 
acres wholly devoted to the gorgeous azalia, where the enthu- 
siasm of a clergyman —an invalid who had recovered his 
despaired-of health in the process — had, by ten years’ labor, 
brought together two hundred and fifty-two varieties of that 
beautiful plant. It stood in avenues of fifty rods long, shrubs 
fifteen feet in height, covered with thousands of blooms, and 
making the garden, irrigated with streams spanned by grace- 
ful bridges and overhung with magnificent live-oaks, drip- 
ping with that wonderful air-plant, the funereal Southern 
moss, a sort of paradise of color and grace and perfume,— 
a spectacle unequalled, I suspect, in the way of flowers, on 
the face of the globe. It was a wonderful illustration of the 
results that the persistent zeal and enthusiasm of one busy 
man, and that an active minister, may achieve in the way of 
beautifying the earth. Every shrub, and there were thou- 
sands, had been planted by his own hands. His only assist- 
ants were emancipated slaves whom he had once owned, 
but who now gave him one day’s work every week in lieu 
of rent for the huts they still occupied upon his estate. It 
were to be wished that more of the old gentry and noblesse 
of the South had buried their humiliation and utter change 
of circumstances in so healing and enlivening an occupation 
as Mr. Drayton, the representative of one of the oldest and 
best-known families of South Carolina. But, alas! not 
scented and brilliant flowers, but bitter herbs, would better 
express the broken-hearted and indignant feelings that char- 
acterize the Southern gentlemen and ladies. Rarely, I sup- 
pose, has the upper class of any society experienced such a 
total reverse of circumstances, or been called to drink a 
more distasteful draught. From a luxurious leisure, the 
possession of a wealth and an authority that fed pride and 
self-complacency, and a political sway that had become mas- 
terly and long controlled the policy of the country, they 
have fallen into abject poverty, into the necessity of earning 
their bread in occupations that humiliate and sicken their 
hearts, and into a compulsory obedience to a national will 
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that has conquered their bravest and most resolute opposi- 
tion. Not convinced that the old state of servile society 
was not lawful, and better for the negro, as well as infinitely 
better for themselves; not convinced that “the lost cause ” 
‘was not a good and holy cause which deserved, even if it 
could not command, success,— they present in the educated 
and socially elevated layer of Southern life a truly pathetic 
image of mortified gentility and broken hearts and fortunes. 
Many of their highest-born ladies still earn a precarious 
living by sewing and by taking in Northern boarders. 
Gentlemen are conductors in street-cars or book-agents. 
In fact, although, in lack of a better support, a deep and 
inexhaustible pride, and a feeling almost like that of the 
lofty Romans toward the despised barbarians by whom 
they were overrun, sustains their hearts, they are at bottom 
the most suffering and pitiable class in all America, and 
almost the least able to help themselves. It were cruel and 
inhumane to probe their wounds; but those who expect 
that even one generation will suffice to cicatrize them, or 
establish hearty and homogeneous relations between the 
conquered and the conquerors of the late dreadful war, are 
ignorant of human nature, and cannot have witnessed the 
inner side of Southern hearts. This unhappy though una- 
voidable alienation has deprived the South, since the Rebel- 
lion was crushed, of its natural leaders. Its old guides have 
been too deeply ruined in fortunes and in feelings to lead 
the work of political and social reconstruction ; and it has 
too often fallen into harsh and incompetent hands,— hands 
that were foreign to the region in blood and sympathies. It 
was pleasant, however, to note that this virulence of spirit 
and this decay of life and fortune were very much confined 
to the old gentry, the late slave-holding class. It seemed 
conceded, by fair observers, that all other classes have prof- 
ited by the destruction of slavery. Evidently, the introduc- 
tion of a varied industry has set in. Factories and mechan- 
ical arts are springing up, even in South Carolina. Labor 
is finding a market, and trade is reviving. The negroes are 
becoming land-owners and small farmers. ‘The mean whites, 
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or poor trash of the South, far below the negroes in the old 
state of slavery, and more discouraging in their degradation 
still, are yet being forced into some sort of labor. Even in 
Charleston, where things have stood still in a melancholy 
despair ever since the war,— the gigantic ruins of the great 
fire in 1861 still deforming the streets, and the whole aspect 
of things more foreign in architecture and style than in any 
other American city,— there is already proof of some accu- 
mulating capital, and some disposition to use it in new enter- 
prises. A great mill for making cotton cloth is planned, 
and the stock subscribed for, which will employ some of the 
ten thousand adults who are said to be wholly out of work 
in that exhausted community. 

After seven years, since my last visit, I observed through- 
out the State a decided revival of agriculture. New fencing 
was one manifest token of improvement, and many new 
cabins and some new houses showed a return of hope and 
enterprise. No two things can be more utterly in contrast 
than the hopefulness and activity of the Western wilderness 
and the new settlements there and the backward-looking 
and discouraged aspect of the Southern towns and hamlets. 
Melancholy is the expression of them all. Their soil was 
exhausted by slave culture, and now requires a great and 
costly expenditure of fertilizers, which they are fortunate 
enough to have discovered in vast beds on the rivers near 
Charleston. The country is an old one, long settled and full 
of the effete blood of a century ago. Their faces are sadly 
set toward the past as the time of their glory,— not, as in the 
West, toward the future. But, if they lack enterprise and 
hopefulness, they have haughty memories, and a pride of 
blood and race and family, a certain love of letters, and a 
form of manners and bearing,—of course only in the once 
superior class,— that makes them very interesting as indi- 
viduals. There is, too, a general spirit of reverence and of 
piety more marked in the South than in the North; for 
speculation has not disturbed the traditions of faith to the 
same degree. The last thing they have neglected in their 
poverty has been their churches; and it is most creditable 
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to all their towns that religious worship is carefully main- 
tained, and that the ministry, though poorly paid, is com- 
posed of faithful and devoted men. Of course, the negroes, 
with their emotional natures, are very zealous pietists. It 
is to be regretted that a very wide disconnection exists 
among them between morality and piety; and I wish it were 
confined to the blacks, or even to Southern whites. The 
negro rule, which so deeply hurt the pride and interests of 
South Carolina for many years after the war, is now pretty 
much controlled ; and nobody could desire its return. 
Nothing interested me more at the South than the study 
of religion. I had the rare opportunity of attending public 
worship in other communions, and of sitting in the pew 
like a layman; and I must say that I was highly edified and 
encouraged by the excellence and tone of the preaching I 
heard in the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
and the Baptist churches. Probably the Christian ministry 
was never filled by a more intelligent, hard-working, and 
devoted set of men than fills it now in all parts of the 
world; and the South is no exception to the rule. As pre- 
scription and gregarious conviction, born of habit and un- 
thinking acquiescence, decline, religion requires to be upheld 
by greater efforts and by a more consecrated employment 
of all the powers of the teachers who have fallen upon 
these difficult times. Of course, in the ministry, scholarship 
is not so technical and professional as it was a century ago. 
We have not now a secluded and strictly guarded religious 
domain to tend and cultivate, as our old theologians had ; 
nor is the gospel separated and defined, as it once was, as a 
system wholly distinct from all other educating and civiliz- 
ing influences. Ministers can no longer fall back on their 
office and function, and have their words taken authori- 
tatively. There is no such sharp distinction made between 
the secular and the sacred, between the interests of time 
and the interests of eternity, between Sunday and Monday. 
But moral and spiritual realities are not less urgent and 
emphatic because they stand out in the common daylight, 
and must be commended to attention by the aid of reason 
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and experience. Ministers in our day may need less techni- 
cal equipment than of old; but they require a larger general 
outfit of knowledge, sense, and acquaintance with men and 
things. They must be abler and more widely developed 
men, and read and study in a much larger and more varied 
field. And though many who could not have entered the 
pulpit under the strict technical requirements of a century 
ago, with its exactions of Hebrew and Greek, get easy 
access to it now, and we have a considerable class of persons 
preaching on the basis of mere popular gifts or a knack at 
utterance, yet we have also, in all denominations, a larger 
class, than ever before, of studious, wide, and open-eyed 
thinkers and able reasoners, who present moral and religious 
truth ina more interesting and instructive way than at any 
previous period. I am always surprised and gratified by 
the breadth, liberality, and sensibleness of the preaching I 
hear in so-called orthodox pulpits. I find that modern liter- 
ature and the modern spirit of inquiry and popular science, 
and the new social aspirations and the influence of the com- 
mon schools, the newspapers, and the cheap though not 
necessarily poor publications of the time, have created a 
certain uniformity of opinion, a choice of common topics, 
and a standard of tastes, that cannot be kept out of any pul- 
pits, Catholic or Protestant, orthodox or heterodox, and affect 
in an almost identical manner the teachings and the spirit of 
all ministers. I have heard, even during my absence, ser- 
mons in the Episcopal and the Presbyterian churches that I 
should have been very glad to have had preached in our own 
pulpit. The one radical and comprehensive change that is 
passing over the Christian world is the bearing of Christian- 
ity on the individual life and conduct here and now, instead 
of an exclusive attention to its influence upon man’s future 
fate. 


It is coming to be seen that we need to know and think 
of God, to study and learn Christ, to have our affections 
and principles purified and rectified, that we may be better 
citizens, better parents, better merchants and tradesmen; in 
short, better people here and now, since that is the direct- 
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est and surest way of becoming fit for all future stages of 
life and immortality. It is still true that religion will 
always reflect and be influenced by the general state of 
society that surrounds its churches and its teachers, and 
that no higher and purer views will prevail in the pulpit 
than the best that rule out of the pulpit. Progress in re- 
ligious enlightenment must be attended and supported by 
culture and illumination in all other fields. For this reason, 
there can be little very advanced or very pure religious 
teaching in regions where public schools are scarce or of 
low character, or where libraries and newspapers and book- 
stalls are rare. Our own rational faith in any concrete and 
organized form is, and must long continue to be, neglected 
and unacceptable in most parts of this country, for lack of 
the general culture which prevails in Massachusetts and the 
few happy neighborhoods where it finds support. This is 
particularly true of the South, which may be said to have 
closed its heart against us ever since the anti-slavery agita- 
tion commenced. The necessity of excluding our literature, 
and, indeed, all literature of a free and expansive kind, in 
order to give slavery some chance of local support in its 
own domain, operated so long to our prejudice that every 
church (with three exceptions) that we once had in the 
South, perished in the air which alarm and hatred of 
Northern, and specially of Unitarian, sentiment had poi- 
soned from the moment Garrison and Channing began to 
discuss the slavery question. When hardly more than a 
boy of twenty-three, I, still unordained, made a missionary 
tour through the South, preaching Unitarianism at Raleigh, 
Columbia, Charleston, Augusta, Milledgeville, Mobile, and 
other important places, and building up a prosperous church 
in one winter at Mobile, Ala. It was in the days when 
stage-coaches were the only mode of general conveyance, 
and I travelled by that slow conveyance mainly from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans. I have lately passed over part of the 
same route; but, while very little change is observable in 
the cities and the country, which have a melancholy fixity 
of aspect, there are now no organized bodies of Unitarians 
69 
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anywhere to be found, Charleston and New Orleans ex- 
cepted. That venerable saint, now dead, Dr. Gilman, most 
prudent and wise among men, had been able, by his mild 
spirit and godly character, to withstand for forty years the 
prejudices of the South in what became the very cradle of 
the Rebellion; and his church, a noble testimony to his 
high and holy character, still lives. But in Augusta, Ga., 
where our sweet singer, Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, passed ten use- 
ful years, and built a Unitarian church, and where I spent 
in 1837 six weeks in preaching, amid a charming band of 
Unitarian saints, I found, on a second visit, not one trace, 
not one survivor, of the old movement. At New Orleans, 
we have a sickly church (a beautiful building, by the way), 
which just lingers along in a dying state, thanks to a few 
Northern residents. 

It is honorable to the Unitarian cause that it could not 
flourish, or even live at all, in the atmosphere of human 
slavery. It was justly felt to be a perpetual impeachment 
of the injury to human nature which that institution in- 
flicted. A United States senator has lately arraigned Mas- 
sachusetts because, in excluding drunkards, idiots, and in- 
sane from the polls, she disfranchises some thousands of 
voters from the support of one of the great parties of the 
country. What he thus stamps as a blot, Massachusetts 
boasts as a most noble decoration in her escutcheon. We, 
too, may be proud that slavery and Unitarianism could not 
agree to live on the same soil or to flourish in company. 
But Unitarianism, which has now no ecclesiastical exist- 
ence (with a few exceptions) in the old slave States, has a 
hundred-fold more influence, in an wunecclesiastical form, 
throughout the South, and is likely to reappear there in 
new vigor. I might almost say that modern Orthodoxy in 
the South is as rational and liberal in its temper as Uni- 
tarianism was forty-five years ago, when it had some rec- 
ognition there. It was with difficulty and danger I could 
get a chance to preach then in any new place in the South. 
Now, I found everywhere curiosity and respect for our 
faith, and a much more extended acquaintance with it. 
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In fact, wherever I went, I was obliged to preach; and 
every day was a sort of missionary work. I called at a 
chief bookstore in Charleston for Dr. J. F. Clarke’s new 
life of Jesus, The Legend of Didymus. It was too late. 
Every copy had been sold; and well it was that so charm- 
ing and instructive a work should have passed into hands 
that needed it more than mine. 

What is true in the South is true all over this country. 
Our ecclesiastical organization is feeble, slow, and unpromis- 
ing. Our moral and intellectual kingdom, undefined and 
without official place, is spreading rapidly, and has a thou- 
sand times the influence it had in Dr. Channing’s best days. 
The common thinking of intelligent ministers and laymen 
of all denominations except the Roman Catholic (the only 
logical Church of fixed creeds and priestly authority) is not 
far removed from what we once had to struggle for, as 
for dear life. Ecclesiastical tyranny is departed, sectarian 
hatred and malice almost abolished. The Scriptures are 
read in the light of modern criticism. The rights of reason 
are respected. A Presbyterian clergyman (not in very good 
standing, it is true, at Princeton) told me in my own study, 
within a few days, that the Council of Nice (and he was a 
profound scholar) made an awful blunder in authorizing the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and that the Church had been mad 
to allow us to run off with the most beautiful theological 
title ever worn by Christians,— Unitarianism ! 

How long the tide of real thought will run in the direc- 
tion of our opinions, while the ecclesiastical current still 
pours in the old channels of Orthodoxy, no one can say. It 
is a curious anomaly that, almost in the reverse ratio of our 
general influence and spread as an intellectual school, is our 
small and difficult extension as a recognized church organ- 
ization. The fact that while we have not gone back, but 
rather onward, in liberal opinion, popular Orthodoxy has 
advanced closer and closer to our ground, cannot be denied. 
Nor, on the other hand, can it be denied that we have been 
greatly disappointed in our growth in actual churches and 
avowed disciples. Indeed, I fear that the controversy going 
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on with such unequal fortunes between the denominational 
interest of the orthodox and the liberal churches, may rep- 
resent a weakness on our part and a strength on the side 
of Orthodoxy, which are both quite independent of theo- 
logical opinions. Orthodoxy, in all its forms, has at least 
this great advantage. It believes in organization, in exter- 
nal and visible embodiment of its purposes and spirit. It 
is missionary and aggressive, and maintains the visible 
Church with enormous zeal and success against the world’s 
apathy and neglect. I do not see that its growing liber- 
ality and breadth of opinion, or its silent modifications of 
creed, lessens its sense of the value, efficacy, indispensable- 
ness of church institutions. And, in this respect, it has 
enormous advantages over us. It stands far more truly and 
wisely and usefully than we do for the duty of the Church, 
as an external institution, toward the people at large. On 
the other hand, we (it cannot be denied) have been grow- 
ing more slack and dubious and discouraged about positive 
institutions. Our churches have abandoned the second 
service. They are often indifferent and careless about the 
ordinances, and in many cases omit both baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. They have little of the missionary temper, 
and are careless about planting churches even at strategic 
points. Orthodox laymen see this; and they say (not with- 
out truth): “ These Unitarians are moral and worthy people, 
and their theoretical principles may be, and indeed are, not 
so very far from our own. But it is plain they do not know 
how to build up and maintain churches and religious insti- 
tutions. If we should put the missionary work of the whole 
Church under their control, they would let it die.” And I 
fear they are not so far out of the way in this opinion. 
Now be sure that, while there is any truth in this notion, 
the public will hang on instinctively, and in spite of incred- 
ible and irrational or discredited opinions, to any system which 
proves itself able to be a working and effective institution. 
They will import liberality enough into their creeds to ven- 
tilate their intellectual lungs by free methods of interpreta- 
tion; but they will not disavow them, or desert them and 
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join any new standard, until they see that it is a working, 
zealous, practical success, and able to do for the community 
essentially what Orthodoxy has done in the past,— i.e., re- 
generate the common people, build churches, take posses- 
sion of the new ground, extend the church system, and keep 
people in steady attendance on public worship. 

Deeply persuaded, as I am, that intellectually, morally, 
historically, we have a better system, and one which Ortho- 
doxy will ultimately have to call orthodox, and to adopt, 
I cannot say that I would accept, if it were possible to offer 
it, the responsibility of meeting the religious wants of this 
country, with our present amount of church life and zeal 
and devotion to the extension of the gospel of hope and love 
and freedom. We have not yet learned how to make our 
visible institutions alive with the old enthusiasm, and the 
old concern for the people as religious beings. I do not 
doubt that Providence knows its own business, and that all 
this present anomaly could be explained by divine insight 
in a way to reconcile us to the facts as they are. I have not 
a shadow of doubt how the Christian faith of the world is 
ultimately coming out. I regard our Unitarian interpreta- 
tion of Christianity as not only the truest and best, but as 
wrapped up inextricably with all the highest prospects of 
humanity. 

But I confess that I do not understand why it has so 
small and difficult an outward success as an organization, 
except it be due to the fact that Providence may have given 
to us the mission of purifying the dogma and supplying the 
philosophy, and left in the hands of our orthodox churches 
the opportunity and the work of building up and maintain- 
ing the organization and the Christian institutions of the 
world. It is a dangerous theory to credit; for it justifies, in 
some degree, an apathy which I deplore, and to which I 
shall never be a party, or allow you to become a party, ex- 
cept under protest and remonstrance. Let us, at least, 
do our part toward proving in this church that liberty and 
largeness of faith do not lead to dulness of zeal or to indif- 
ference in propagating and maintaining the positive institu- 
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tion of religion. They have had the best blood of my heart 
all my days, and they shall have the last drop left in my 
veins. May they secure more and more of your devotion; 
for unorganized religion has no future and no wide practical 
influence. 


BELIEF IN GOD.* 


The revival among our liberal ministers of interest in theologi- 
cal thought and statement is one of the encouraging signs of the 
times. Among the books recently published that deserve to be 
mentioned in this connection are the charming volume of Mr. 
Chadwick, The Faith of Reason, and the work of Mr. Savage, 
which here demands a special consideration, entitled Belief in 
God. 

Mr. Savage is often spoken of as a Spencerian, pure and sim- 
ple. In this book, he has tried to explain himself very clearly ; 
yet so hazy are the notions of many in regard to these matters 
that some will read the book and continue to apply to him the 
same term. I have indeed seen the work noticed in phrases 
which imply that its great interest consists in the fact that it is 
Spencerianism applied to theology. Now, if a man is a Spen- 
cerian, there is no harm in speaking of him as such, and a man 
might be called by a worse name; but, when one takes special 
pains to show that, in certain vital matters, he differs from 
Herbert Spencer, when he argues against the principle that gives 
the name to his system, it is hard that he should still be identified 
with it. Mr. Savage has certainly been a careful and enthusiastic 
student of Spencer. Much of his work has been the putting into 
practical shape the teachings of this master. But in the book 
before us, so far as strictly religious faith is concerned, he sepa- 
rates himself from him, and gives good and sufficient reasons for 
doing this. 

One reason for the mistaken judgment to which I have referred 
is to be found in the great sympathy and tolerance which Mr. 
Savage has for views less positive than his own. He prefers 
these to those more positive than his own, partly for the greater 


* Belief in God. An Examination of some Fundamental Religious Problems, by 
M. J. Savage; to which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis of Faith, 
by W. H. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 1881. 
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breadth that he seems to find in them, and partly because, rightly 
or wrongly, he believes that those who hold such views are tlie 
persecuted at the present day; and all the chivalry of his nat- 
ure is aroused to do them justice. He will contend with them 
in his courteous and friendly way; but against assaults which, 
it must be confessed, have often been violent and unjust, he will 
defend them. 


Another reason for this misunderstanding may be found in the 
fact that the rhetoric of Mr. Savage is sometimes strong, and 
that he is apt to use this in his championship of those with whom, 
after all, he only partially agrees. Now, most people are careless 
readers. A little strong rhetoric will quite outweigh in their judg- 


ment a mass of thought quietly expressed. Or we may say that, 
dazzled by the rhetoric, their eyes do not take in the thought 
that is less brilliantly put. Thus, many will doubtless read the 
closing lecture on atheism, and decide that Mr. Savage is the 
defender of atheists and, doubtless, a sympathizer with them. 
They will fail to see that the atheism which he defends is simply 
a real faith that has often gone by the name of atheism; while of 
atheism, properly so called, he is as sturdy an opponent as any. 

In the first lecture on the “Origin and Development of the 
Idea of God,” the author follows the line of Spencer’s thought 
more closely than, as it seems to us, the truth of history would 
justify ; and it is possible that Mr. Savage himself, if writing un- 
trammelled by any thought of Spencer’s theories, might have 
taken a broader view. The theory expressed is that the histor- 
ical source of religion was the worship of ancestors or heroes; in 
other words, that religion was at first only personal, and that 
fetichism and nature-worship grew out of this worship of per- 
sons. Of course, this is a question to which a positive historical 
answer is hardly possible. In another place, however, the author 
recognizes the element in nature that stimulates in man the sense 
of worship. 

Thus he writes: “Is it not a little strange, is it not worth our 
while to stop just a moment, and think of its significance, that 
one pile of dead, inert matter should make another body of 
dead, inert matter feel the sense of the sublime, feel like getting 
down on its knees to worship it? What is there in a pile of 
dead matter to worship? How has it come about that this senti- 
ment of reverence and aspiration is called out by all that we 
name grand and magnificent in nature?” The tendency thus 
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spoken of, to recognize, however vaguely, something to be wor- 
shipped in the external world, is an essential element of hu- 
manity; and I know of no reason why this should not enter into 
the earliest manifestation of the religious life. Mr. W. H. Sav- 
age, in the valuable and interesting essay which closes the vol- 
ume, and of which I shall speak later, finds here the beginning 
of the religious life. “All that we see,” he says with reference 
to this beginning, “is a dim religious feeling, an awe of the un- 
known, which may, I think, be most fitly described as the begin- 
ning of spiritual sensation; a feeling of the environment, that, 
operating upon a responsive nature, awoke in man the beginnings 
of the religious sentiment.” 

I can but think that this aspect of nature, which both these 
writers so distinctly recognize, was one of the factors in the 
earliest religion of the race. All that is known to us in regard 
to the lowest forms of religion seems to me to point in this direc- 
tion. Indeed, the difference between persons and things was less 
marked than in higher civilizations. 

The question in regard to the origin of religion, though of 
great theoretical interest, has comparatively little practical im- 
portance. Its decision by the author, in one way or another, has 
no effect upon the opinions expressed in the volume in regard to 
the weightier themes that form the topics of the remaining lect- 
ures. We will now proceed to consider the answer that Mr. 
Savage gives to two or three of these more momentous questions. 

The first of these questions is discussed in the second lecture. 
It is “Does God exist?” This lecture is one of the most in- 
genious and interesting in the volume. Advancing step by step 
from the most simple and universal human consciousness, the 
author leads us on to a high conception of that Divine Being of 
which the universe is the manifestation. The movement of the 
argument is so gradual, so in accordance with human thought 
and feeling at every stage, that it would seem as if every one 
who began the progress would be irresistibly led on to its result. 
These stages I can only indicate. The first is the recognition by 
man of the “not self.” Out from this Being which is not our- 
selves, we have emerged. Upon it, we are absolutely dependent. 
It is eternal. It is infinite. It is omnipotent. Science has de- 
monstrated that it is but one, that there is but one power in the 
universe. The world manifests in its progressive changes the 
impulse of an intelligible purpose. The power that is thus man- 
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ifested is then “intelligent in the only sense of that word which 
can have any meaning for us.” This Being in the presence of 
which we find ourselves stimulates our reverence. One of the 
illustrations of this point, found in the natural impulse to worship, 
I have already quoted in another connection. 

“Shall we call this being God, or shall we call it Nature, or 
shall we call it Law, or Power, or Universe?” If you use these 
latter terms, “you are doing an utterly unwarrantable thing; 
that is, you are assuming a settlement of this grand question, 
and assuming it in the negative. You are assuming that there is 
nothing but what you call matter here, when that is just the 
question that is filling the heart and thought of the world. Sup- 
pose, for example, that in addressing you I should stop calling 
you man, and call you body.” It is then shown that of matter 
we know nothing, that spirit is all that we do know anything 
about; and the final result is that this Being that exists is “ Life, 
with all that word implies and contains.” 

The next question discussed is, “Can we know God?” The 
author speaks very sympathetically of agnosticism, and shows 
the basis of it in the human mind. He shows, however, that it is 
a perilous thing to insist upon any absolute limit to human 
thought. He shows, too, that knowledge of God, if it be possi- 
ble, is of essential importance for life. This knowledge “does not 
change our standards; but it does put a deeper meaning, an in- 
finite meaning, into life.” Then, speaking of the methods by 
which men have sought to know God, he insists with sharp crit- 
icism upon their inadequacy. This part of the discussion cul- 
minates with “the famous doctrine of the Unknowable.” Now, 
leaving this critical discussion, he insists that this doctrine, what- 
ever its philosophical importance, does not preclude a practical 
knowledge of God, such as we have, and are content to have, of 
other things. I cannot know my friend completely, I do not know 
what he is in essence, yet I know him. “I can know nothing in 
its essence. It is just as true of my book or my coat or my 
friend or this flower as it is of God.... I may know God just as 
I may know my friend.” 

The dread that many have of anthropomorphism is considered, 
but anthropomorphic we must be. “I am certainly nearer the 
truth when I say God thinks than when I say he does not think ; 
although, when I say he thinks, I cannot mean that he thinks in 
the same way that I do.” 


70 
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The fifth lecture meets the question, “Is God Conscious, Per- 
sonal, and Good?” “Is there any manifestation of will in the 
universe?” We find in the universe, “from first to last, the 
sweep of tendency, this intelligible motion onward. And we 
have precisely the same right to assert of this the existence of 
will that we have to say that will exists in the heart or the brain 
of any one of our fellow-men.” In like manner, it is shown that 
there is intelligence in the universe. The movement of the uni- 
verse corresponds to the “logical and rational order of my 
thought.” This is all the mark that we have of intelligence any- 
where. This is just the reason why we predicate intelligence of 
man. 

Is God conscious? We have never known anything of the 
existence of will and intelligence as separated from consciousness, 
and thus we cannot conceive them to exist apart from this. 
God is thus demonstrated to be conscious. 

Is God personal? He is certainly not personal in the same 
sense in which we are persons. But eliminating from the de- 
finition of the word “all that limits, all that locates, all that 
cripples, all that hampers personality, as we are acquainted with 
it in ourselves and in each other,...we may assert and believe 
that God is personal.” 

I will refer to but one more of the questions discussed in the 
volume. It is this: “Shall we pray to God?” The discussion, 
as in the other chapters, is at first critical. We are told of all 
the logical difficulties in regard to prayer. False methods of 
prayer are shown in all their folly, and, as the author insists in 
regard to certain cases, their profanity. Then, on the other 
hand, the great meaning that lies at the heart of prayer is 
pointed out. “The instinct of prayer is universal.” “If this 
instinct be unfounded, it will be so strange an exception to all 
others as to make it a greater wonder than if it were true.” 
Every instinct “has been created by the nature of things.” 
Thus, in some sort, the universe of things is a pledge that prayer 
has meaning. Prayer is at heart the hungering of the soul. “The 
need for truth, the need for beauty, the need for happiness, the 
need for good, all these are so many stretched palms and plead- 
ing lips.” But, if this desire that attains its end by using the 
fitting instrumentalities be prayer, what becomes of that which 
ordinarily is called prayer,—namely, verbal petition? In regard 
to this, we are told, that “the expression of our emotion in 
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appropriate ways is.one of the most natural things in the world.” 
“T believe we may properly pray for any and all things, provided 
—but this is most important —that we only remember that we 
are thus pouring out our hearts into the great heart of God.” 
“T prize my baby’s prattle, though it be only prattle. It is my 
child’s life reaching out and up to mine. I am not offended even 
when a child asks something I cannot give.” “I take my care to 
God, and may be permitted to feel that he cares for me, and that 
the infinite heart thrills with a tender sense of my burden.” 


“ Until, then, some one can assure me, on unimpeachable authority, 


that God does not feel or care, I cling to this prayerful instinct 
that the universe itself is responsible for.” 

I have thus indicated, largely by citation, some of the positive 
results that are reached in this volume. Of course, in this frag- 
mentary statement, the fulness of meaning, of illustration, and 
application, that are found in the original, is lost. From what 
has been said, however, it will be seen, as was intimated at the 
beginning of this notice, how false it is to identify the teaching 
of this volume with the philosophy of Spencer. No one of the 
principles of Spencer may have been absolutely denied; but 
these principles have been complemented by others, so that, in- 
stead of the mere recognition of mystery, we have the fulness 
of a warm and earnest religious faith. 

The volume has something more than an individual interest. 
Mr. Savage has, rightly or wrongly, been sometimes regarded 
as representing one extreme form of Unitarianism, an extreme 
which by some is supposed to be marked rather by negation than 
affirmation. Whether this be or be not the case is a matter 
which I will not discuss, and indeed in regard to which I have no 
data for a discussion. In view of this apprehension, however, 
we may all the more gladly welcome the distinct and earnest 
religious affirmations which form so large a portion of the inter- 
est of this volume. Even with reference to these, the critical 
portions of the work are not without value. They wiil help 
many to see that, even in the face of such trenchant criticism, 
the essential truths of religion remain undisturbed. We must 
sadly, also, recognize the fact that the world has not yet outgrown 
the need of such criticism, and that there is still place around the 
rising walls of our Zion for the sword as well as the trowel. 

By the method of breaking his material, which I have indi- 
cated, the author justifies the language of the dedication of the 
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work, in which he states his belief that “the true way of escape 
from the ‘Slough of Despond’ is by going straight through it to 
the other side, like ‘ Christian,’ and not by crawling back to the 
starting-point, abject and mud-spattered, like ‘ Pliable.’ ” 

It remains only to call attention to the very striking essay, by 
Rev. W. H. Savage, that concludes the volume. The subject of 
the essay is “The Intellectual Basis of Faith.” The important 
results of the essay rest upon an alternative, one side or the other 
of which must be accepted. Either the “organism from which 
man has developed was by a designing mind so framed that it 
must, under the conditions that were ordained for it, produce the 
actual facts of the world’s religious history,” in which case re- 
ligion has its ample justification, or else religion must be the 
result of the action of the environment upon the individual, and 
thus must have the same authority and reality that attach to all 
other products of development. To account for this result, man 
must be supposed to have a spiritual environment as well as a 
physical one. This thought is expressed by a beautiful applica- 
tion of those lines of Tennyson, which affirm that 


“ Out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding man.” 


In this view, the writer finds a basis for the scientific treatment 
of the nature and history of religion. In the development of 
this thought, the frequent use of the verses of Tennyson, of 
which I have just cited one instance, is very striking. It is 
pleasant to find in the poems of Tennyson the germs of a scien- 
tific theology. 





Editors’ Note-Book. 


EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE NEED OF A LIBERAL COMMENTARY. 


There are not a few to whom the very suggestion of another 
critical commentary upon the Bible, in this age, as it is said, of 
practical needs, brings grave doubts. They think of such a work 
as belonging to a bygone age, or of great tomes having the dust 
of monasteries upon them, or at least as being far removed from 
the simple spirit and teachings of the Scriptures which we would 
more and more express in our daily life. The truth is that the 
deeper study of the sacred books of any people is apt to go hand 
in hand with more earnest efforts and sacrifices for everything 
which concerns their welfare; for these books touch every ques- 
tion of religion, and every question of religion ends at last in 


practical righteousness, and there never was a time when these 
questions promised to be more intense and supreme than in the 
coming generation. 

The students of liberal Christianity have been compelled to 


pursue the subject of Biblical criticism under the greatest disad- 
vantage. They have had to examine with vast toil commenta- 
ries whose aim is not so much to seek and express the exact 
truth as to bring confirmation to preconceived and accepted 
theories; but there has been no work to which they could go 
where the twofold aim has been to examine every point in the 
light of a positive historical criticism, and to bring out the-richer 
spiritual meaning. Professors in our theological schools, teach- 
ers of Bible classes, inquirers from other denominations, clergy- 
men who had no opportunity to consult a whole library, have 
invariably given or received the one reply, that there was no 
work to which Unitarians could turn to find the views which 
were most surely accepted among them. Within the past twenty- 
five years, great additions have been made to this branch of 
theological literature; and we believe the time has fully come 
when we should make an earnest effort to gather these results 
into a comprehensive and monumental work. The changing 
aspects of scientific, philological, and historical knowledge, make 
it necessary for commentaries written from the old stand-point 
of inspiration and interpretation to be constantly revised. How 
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much greater value can they add to one written from the more 
secure basis of a rational religion! Commentaries upon single 
books of the Bible, with much learning and deep spiritual insight, 
have multiplied; and, while in some degree this must always be 
the method which brings the most satisfactory results, working 
from love rather than appointment, it is quite likely that a care- 
ful inquiry among liberal students would discover those who 
were thus engaged upon almost every book, or at least upon 
the most important questions there suggested, and their results 
might be gathered into a work with some unity of design, to 
stand as the present authority of liberal thought and be made 
a most efficient helper in its spread. 

For this reason, to widen the circle of helpers in such an en- 
terprise, it should have an international character. While the 
practical mind of the liberal body in America would, we believe, 
better plan and carry out the work we need, and while we would 
have the general arrangement, method, and unity of it entirely 
our own, many of the best liberal scholars are in other countries, 
and, while in substantial accord with us, bearing other names. 
There must be others who, like Prof. Robertson Smith in his 
remarkable article upon the Bible in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which has given a flavor of heresy 
to all his writings, have made such a careful study of favorite 
parts of the Scriptures that they can readily furnish what we 
want. We have been only too apt to ignore such books as 
Jonah or the Laws of Moses, when we find that students like 
Kalisch show what a mine is still to be worked; and is it alto- 
gether impossible that some of the books which this eminent 
scholar is even now preparing for the press might be added to 
our work? It must be that among our clergy in England, or 
those in real fellowship with us, are several whose labors are just 
now upon this very subject; and, if we cross into Germany, we 
know there are many who here would be called Unitarians, and 
whose life is spent in diligent and reverent research into al] these 
questions; nor should we be without valuable help in those 
scholars at Leiden and Rotterdam, the very antagonism to whose 
labors shows how independent, how diligent, how original their 
work has been. 

The Speakers’ Commentary, which has just been prepared 
with all the resources of wealth and learning of the English 
Church, and yet fettered by a theory of interpretation which has 
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made it an immediate failure, might well, however, give us a 
good general plan of publication, as well as warn us by its lament- 
able weakness and mistakes; for we should want nothing, unless 
it was quite the equal of this in its inviting appearance and ad- 
mirable execution. We should have, first of all, an editor to 
whom the direction of this work shall be confided, to give a unity 
to the plan and to have a supervision over the whole of it; and if 
there is one among us who, by common consent, was facile prin- 
ceps in the committee chosen for the revision of the New Testa- 
ment, we should be readily directed to him, in every point of the 
Greek text. And we have good reason to believe that, in the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Cambridge, we could find an equal authority 
for the Old Testament textual criticism. We should need, more- 
over, a committee of three or five in more constant and easy con- 
sultation with the editor, in the selection of men to enter upon 
the work, and in the decision of minor questions; while for the 
important ones, for those which present the most serious difficul- 
ties and upon which the widest differences might arise, a larger 
committee of perhaps ten, representing the best scholarship and 
judgment and practical sense and religious insight, should be 
selected, and a substantial majority of these various persons be 
required to decide; and, thus guarded, there can hardly be any 
insurmountable difficulties in presenting a fair statement of the 
best results of a truly liberal criticism and interpretation of the 
Bible. And, if there are some questions which equal learning and 
equal reverence must still hold as fairly open questions, let us 
not feel, as most commentators have felt, that we must be bound, 
out of. timidity or prejudice, to be unfair to either side. It is by 
no means necessary in an enterprise of this magnitude that one 
shall have no preferences, that he shall love nothing nor hate 
nothing; but it is necessary that his preferences shall not make 
him unfair to historical facts, or exalt traditions into the force of 
facts. It is the surest proof of real scholarship that it can give 
a just appreciation and a fair expression to an opinion contrary 
to its own. 

We confess that the difficulties which occur to some persons, 
—an extreme individuality or a supposed want of denomina- 
tional harmony,— which, after all, are greatly exaggerated, and 
which we fully believe are less among us than among any other 
sect at the present time, upon matters of vital importance, are, 
to our mind, not very great. The commentaries heretofore pre- 
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pared have generally tried to bend every interpretation to a 
certain view of inspiration; and, for this reason, their vigorous 
efforts and feeble results toward reconciliation, their glaring 
inconsistencies which become the laughing-stock of every free 
and careful inquirer, their eternal confusion and fear and over- 
throw before the results of history, of philology, or of science, 
make a commentary upon the view of inspiration, which we think 
has not one dissenting voice among us, all the more necessary 
and possible. In the hypothesis that the Bible is to be examined 
just as any other historical book should be, and be accepted and 
more highly prized purely for its overweight of religious truth and 
life, is the one condition in which every real difficulty disappears, 
and in which lies a broader ground for harmony than commen- 
tators have generally found. 

It would be well here, as in every plan, to count the cost; 
and yet we believe this will prove the least objection. There 
is nothing which calls forth enthusiasm and generosity like hav- 
ing some large and definite enterprise set before us; and there 
will be many interested in this, to whom other calls would feebly 
appeal or be by them utterly disregarded. And, if it be made a 
scholarly work, so valuable that no liberal or inquiring mind in 
any denomination can afford to be without it, any present expen- 
diture will, if slowly, yet surely, be returned; nor will there be 
wanting publishers to undertake it at their own risk. And there 
should be two editions, one full, critical, comprehensive, and 
perhaps costly ; another without the great mass of notes unneces- 
sary for the larger number of teachers or students, but omitting 
nothing of real value either in the way of knowledge or spiritual 
insight. : 

It is by no means necessary to follow the old fashion of begin- 
ning at Genesis and take the present order of the books, but 
better perhaps to follow as nearly as possible, according to the 
best scholarship of to-day, the order in which the books were 
written, and showing historically and ethically the growth and 
development of that *ligion which has now won and still wins 
the noblest souls. Let us be as far as possible from the old 
fashion of giving voluminous and learned notes upon those 
matters which are of no importance, and glossing over the points 
of real difficulty or of real and present significance. Let our 
great aim be to enter into and plainly set forth the moral and 
religious value of these writings, which for so many generations 
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have fed the spiritual longings of man; and, by all means, let us 
in all matters of criticisms have the widest outlook and hospi- 
tality toward the future, toward those results which daily gain 
fresh confirmations or greater probability, with no insincerity, 
with no timidity, with no indefiniteness, and with no prejudices 
nor compromises with any theological position foreign to our 
own, so that the work may not be outgrown and worthless as 
soon as it issues from the press. Let it be from the stand-point 
of free, reverent thought, unfettered by any Church or any 
theory, and it will help as nothing else can the cause of rational 
religion. 


TWO MOVEMENTS ABOUT TEMPERANCE. 


The United States Brewers’ Association, at its annual meeting 
in Chicago last month, took the most positive ground against 
temperance which has probably ever found expression in any 
Christian community. It has frequently been confessed, even by 
many engaged in this business, that the temperance movement 
was worthy of every praise, but, as long as there was a demand 
for alcoholic beverages, they only yielded to this demand, which 
they would themselves be glad to have lessened and die out, but 
meanwhile they could be excused under the comforting reflec- 
tion that somebody would do it. The temperance sentiment has, 
however, greatly grown within a few years; and no more solid 
proof of it can be found than in the violent denunciations of this 
association. While announcing the increase of their business, 
they go on to confess that dangers threaten it, because of the 
laws which various States are passing against it, in obedience to 
the demands of the people. They regard these laws as “ perni- 
cious, mischievous, and degrading,” and call upon all their mem- 
bers for contributions and united efforts to put a limit to “this 
foolishness.” The practical suggestion offered by the presiding 
officer was “to extend aid and encouragement to the members of 
the association in any State, when such laws rob them of their 
privileges and property, to fight them to the very end by proving 
their unconstitutionality, and by holding them up to the execra- 
tion and ridicule of all reasonable people.” 

Every reform has to pass through the same stages: first, the 
gentlest words of remonstrance against the evil by a few persons 
who have suffered from it, or by higher light have seen its dan- 
ger; then, some organization to give strength and unity ; then, 
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some laws which both create and enforce the sentiment; and, at 
last, the popular voice which joins in any growing party. On the 
other side, there is at first the mild approval of those who are 
connected with the evil, but would gladly be freed from it, if 
only their interests should not suffer; then, the prosecution of it 
in all hidden ways; and, at last, by the despair of force seeking 
to defend a trade which the better judgment and the safety of 
society have condemned. 

The other movement is in the Episcopal Church. It is a very 
extended and thorough organization of that Church for the pro- 
motion of temperance. It recognizes the vast evils permeating 
society from the use of intoxicating drinks; it provides for regu- 
lar teaching upon the physical, social, and moral evils of intem- 
perance ; it pronounces temperance as the law of the gospel; it 
encourages the formation of societies in every parish, by all 
those who are in sympathy with the cause; it advises counter 
attractions for those who have yielded to intemperance ; it pro- 
vides six different pledges to meet different phases of the evil; 
and the preamble to the constitution, which sets forth minutely 
the methods and objects of the organization, is as follows: — 


Whereas the drinking usages of society and the excessive use of in- 
toxicating drinks have, to a large extent, obscured the fact that tem- 
perance is the law of the gospel, and imperatively demanded by the 
baptismal vow; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the Church in her normal capacity to pro- 
mote the principle of teraperance by all proper means in her power, it is 
hereby resolved to adopt the following constitution. 


The whole movement is dignified and proper, and in some 
places it will seem to all enthusiastic laborers in the temperance 
cause entirely too mild to do much against so pressing an evil. 
Whether the Brewers’ Association against or the Episcopal Asso- 
ciation in favor of temperance will do more to destroy the evils of 
intemperance will be to some very doubtful; for frequently a bold 
and strong opposition to reform arouses a greater interest in it, 
and fixes public attention upon its merits rather than a gentle and 
halting defence of it. Thus much, however, must be admitted: 
that an increasing public sentiment has forced both these associa- 
tions to take the action they have. It will be a great thing if that 
Church, which is pre-eminently the Church of fashion and de- 
cency and order, will make a strong and united advance against 
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the drinking usages of fashionable society, and insist that its 
clergy, by example as well as teaching, shall be leaders in this 
work, which is to-day one of the most important in its beseeching 
appeals to all Christian men and women; and we welcome be- 
yond words, whether from brewers or Churchmen, every move- 
ment which shall tend to widen and deepen the sentiment of 
society in regard to the necessity of temperance. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIES. 


We have taken pleasure in recalling the names of those who 
have formerly been the editors of this Review and Magazine, as 
the months come round marked by their ascension to a higher 
state. In January, we called to our memory the face and the 
words of Edmund H. Sears, our spiritual seer, our mystic St. 
John, resting ever on the Master’s breast. 

This month of June may bring to our remembrance the name 
of Charles Lowe, who passed away, with the glow of the summer 
sun shining on the blue ocean which he loved, and reflected on 
his cheek. He loved the anniversary time, just passed ; but the 
last one was too much for his strength. He left the city at the 
end of the week for the freshness of the sea. It animated him 
for a few days; and then he sank away, with a fairer light dawn- 
ing on his soul. 

As we quoted a few words from Dr. Sears, we will give also a 
few of Mr. Lowe’s thoughts, that we may strengthen the ties 
between the visible and the invisible. We find a discourse on 
the text, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” which 
seems appropriate to that emotional love of beauty and culture in 
our day, which does not ripen into true character. We may re- 
mark that in this discourse he does not attempt to define what it 
is to be a Christian. He assumes that those whom he is address- 
ing understand Christianity in no narrow sense. His point is 
that they do not live up to their ideal :— 


Almost! what a world of importance lies in that little word! It is 
indeed little, for its meaning is the slightest interval that can exist be- 
tween the doing of a thing and its accomplishment. And yet in that 

-little rests the possib‘lity of achievement or of failure, and all the conse- 
quences of the alternative centre there. 

It may not be unprofitable if we take for the subject of our meditation 
to-day the lesson which the word conveys, as applied to the various oppor- 
tunities and duties both of our practical and our religious walk. 

I remember when, a few years ago, the first Atlantic cable was laid 
between England and America, an interesting account was written by 
one who was on board the steamer “ Niagara,” from which our half of 
the work was done. The vessels met at their rendezvous, and, joining 
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the ends of the cable, proceeded carefully their opposite ways. It was a 
momentous enterprise, and all concerned in it realized what a vast inter- 
est depended on its success. Every movement of the engine, every turn 
of the ingenious machinery by which the wire was uncoiled, every motion 
of the vessel in the waves, was observed with the utmost care; while, at 
short intervals, the battery was attached, to see if a response from the 
other end would show that the perfect connection was preserved. Dur- 
ing the first few days that this earnest work was done, a kind of jubilant 
excitement prevailed throughout the ship, and a thrill of intense joy 
would pass through them at every announcement from the operator at 
the battery that “all is right.” But, as they came in sight of the coast, 
the writer said no words could convey the terrible intensity of the feeling 
that prevailed. Every thing had gone on prosperously as the most san- 
guine could have hoped. The great work on whose possibility nations 
had speculated and argued with earnest and opposite beliefs, for whose 
accomplishment ardent men had wrought with hands and brain, and for 
the tidings of which the whole world was then waiting with mingled 
hope and fear, was almost done! And yet in that almost were concen- 
trated all the chances of failure. A single wrong twist of the wire 
which was uncoiling itself steadily from the vessel’s hold, a single defec- 
tive place that might disclose itself as it run quietly out into the sea, a 
single accident as it sunk to its ocean bed, a single jerk or strain, any 
one of a thousand possible catastrophes, might defeat the whole! The 
interest grew in intensity as the end grew near, till toward the last not a 
word was said; and as they moved about, in breathless eagerness, to per- 
form their tasks (the steady clicking of the machinery and throbbing of 
the engine being the only sounds), there was an almost agony of excite- 
ment that words could not express. 

It may be that this same great enterprise in its final result affords in 
yet another way an illustration of the importance of one little word. 
How likely it is that the reason of its failure may have been some trifling 
defect! Perhaps a single inch of breakage or imperfection, in that long 
stretch of three thousand miles, may have been all; and yet that little 
want of absolute completeness would be enough to make all the labor 
and thought and energy in vain. And the mighty cable, as it lay when 
completed, stretched along the deep bottom of the sea, dumb and useless, 
was eloquent with the lesson, “ Almost complete!” 


He goes on to illustrate still further this necessity of complete- 
ness-in outward things, ard then speaks of the greater impor- 
tance of this completeness in the moral nature, and the more 
serious failure that comes without it: — 


But there is one point in regard to this subject of completeness which 
has not yet been referred to, that increases the force of the warning. It 
is this: that whereas some things, even if not completed, are good so far 
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as they go, there are others—and this work of the character is one — 
where the point of “almost completed” is no better than the “not yet 
begun.” I say some things are good, even if notcomplete. Thus, to illus- 
trate this distinction even in art, where perfect finish is one of the great 
elements of beauty, nevertheless it is not absolutely essential, in order to 
some very considerable measure of success. The great master, Michel 
Angelo, was noted for his failure to complete the works which he begun. 
Often, when he had half-executed a statue, there would flash across his 
fertile brain some new conception, and he would leave his work and fly 
to embody this other child of his genius, perhaps to leave this also half- 
done for some new ideal; and so Italy is strown with his unfinished works. 
The lover of art looks on them with regret, and yet they are not wholly 
lost; for in these fragments the mark of genius is unmistakably appar- 
ent, and very often where the chisel had but half-done its work, and feat- 
ures and limbs are but half-revealed, they start out from the rough marble 
with suggestions of grace and beauty and meaning almost as perfect 
as though wrought with all the sculptor’s skiJl. But what is a decision 
almost made? What are purposes nearly formed? O ye whose lives 
are full of such unfinished tokens of character, pause to see what that 
little that is lacking of completeness takes from all that you have 
striven to attain. 

You think it something to have gone so far. You think it something 
to have been moved to generous thoughts, even if they did not culminate 
in a positive act of charity; something to have harbored an earnest pur- 
pose of noble endeavor, even if it did die unformed and unfulfilled; 
something to have experienced a thrill of religious emotion, even if it 
did not lead to its natural completion in a consecration to God. It is 
well that you should be reminded that such half-attainments are not 
only valueless: they are even worse than nothing at all. 

It is a law of our being that the mere excitement of emotion, unless it 
leads to its legitimate result in a practical acting out of it in deeds, does 
the nature harm. It is thus that an habitual novel-reader, accustomed 
to cry over tales of distress, but never from the nature of the case to do 
anything for its relief, finds that, though her sensibilities may grow more 
tender, the real love that is in her soul is deadened. And just so any 
religious interest that goes no further than merely to excite the emotions 
for the time, and does not actually lead to a complete acceptance of the 
purposes of a religious life, not only is of no avail, but does the nature a 
positive harm. And such half-way approaches to a Christian consecra- 
tion, many times repeated, as is the actual religious history of many an 
individual, leave his prospects for true regenerating experience less and 
less. 

Pray for the energy and strength that you need to overcome this ob- 
struction, in whatever direction it may be that your incompleteness lies, 
and to effect that last endeavor in which is the certainty of success. 
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BOOKS.— MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 


A friend who has been many years in Germany sends us a no- 
tice of the above book, which we are glad to give our readers: — 


To all those in any way familiar with the history of the re- 
markable times during which the author of these Memoirs played 
a prominent part, they will be especially interesting. They give 
many details nowhere else to be found, and throw light on some 
important events never before understood. 

Prince Metternich was born at Coblenz, on the Rhine, in 
1773, and entered the University of Strasburg in 1788, the same 
year and just after the youthful Napoleon Bonaparte had left 
it. They had the same professors, a circumstance recalled after 
both became famous. His father, who held a high position at 
court, summoned him in 1790 to be present at the coronation of 
the Emperor Leopold. He was chosen master of ceremonies 
on this occasion, and made the acquaintance of many illustrious 
persons. The war was soon at its height; and, his university 
studies being interrupted, he was employed by his father in the 
business of the Cabinet, and at the same time continued the 
studies of the service for which he was destined. The nature 
of his occupation brought him often in contact with the élite 
of the higher class of French emigrants, many of whom made 
Brussels, his father’s post, their city of refuge. In this way, he 
came to know the French and to be understood by them, to learn 
the defects of the old régime among them, and the difficulties 
under which they labored, an experience of great value to him in 
later years. 

In 1794, he visited England, and was received by the king with 
unusual kindness. He learned the mechanism of Parliament, and 
had frequent intercourse with Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
others. He was now appointed by the Emperor Minister to 
the Hague ; and this being known procured him admission to a 
sphere of society usually unapproachable by a young man of ore- 
and-twenty. Pichegru’s army having conquered Holland, Met- 
ternich went in the autumn to Vienna, and was the next year 
betrothed to the Princess von Kaunitz. In 1797, he was called 
from his retirement to serve at the Congress of Rastadt, and 
later accepted with great reluctance the embassies to Dresden 
and Berlin. In 1805, he was made Minister to the Russian Court, 
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in compliance with the desire of the Emperor Alexander. On 
his route thither, by way of Vienna, he learned to his dismay 
that Paris was the place of his destination, the French Emperor 
having mentioned him as the one who would be most acceptable 
at his Court. He represented to his monarch his disinclination 
to any public post, and especially to this, which would bring him 
face to face with Napoleon, whom he considered the incarnation 
of the Revolution. The Emperor, in the kindest manner, urged 
his accommodating himself to his destiny; and, accordingly, he 
left Vienna, arriving in Paris in the summer of 1806. His posi- 
tion was now peculiar. He represented a monarch whose coun- 
try had been compelled to yield to the superior force of the 
French, but ready to rise on the first occasion. Napoleon at 
this epoch ruled the affairs of the world, and looked upon what 
remained of the Austrian Empire as a prize for one of his Ger- 
man allies. The prince, penetrated with a feeling of danger to 
his country, fathomed the designs of the French Emperor, and 
determined to avert or be in readiness for the impending storm. 
Accordingly, in 1808, when the great conqueror was absent from 
Paris, busy with his Spanish schemes, Prince Metternich visited 
Vienna, giving most important information to his government, 
and learning, to his supreme satisfaction, that the Austrian army 
would be ready for the field early in the next year. He returned 
to Paris, calmly to await the issue of events. In April, he received 
his passports, and was officially informed that peace was at an 
end, an event less unwelcome and surprising to him than the 
enemy suspected. He reached the Emperor Francis early in 
July, and was constrained to accept the office of Minister of 
State immediately after the “Peace of Vienna,” brought about 
by the unworthy artifices of Napoleon, Oct. 14,1809. In 1810, 
the new Minister accompanied the Empress Maria Louisa to 
Paris, hoping to discover the clew to Napoleon’s object in choos- 
ing an Austrian Archduchess, In 1813, when the restless ambi- 
tion of the French Emperor made it necessary for Austria to 
offer her mediation to the Powers, the Prince warned him of his 
danger, and that fortune might a second time play him false, 
assuring him that the Emperor Francis knew only his duty, and 
that, whatever might be the fate of his daughter, the interests of 
his people would always be first in his calculations. When 
Napoleon was invested with the sovereignty of Elba, both the 
Austrian Emperor and his Minister opposed the arrangement, 
predicting the result. 
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That Prince Metternich was a conservative, we do not deny; 
but we consider this fortunate for a time when liberalism ended 
in fanaticism, changing its votaries into the veriest persecutors of 
their race. If, also, he made mistakes in his public career of over 
half a century, we have the charity to believe that he did so 
unwittingly; and that when he became a diplomatist, influencing 
the destinies of Europe, he never consciously departed from his 
early resolution of acting at all times upon the simple rules of 
right and justice. M. B. P. 

BARBOU'S “VICTOR HUGO.” 


The Anglo-Saxon reader may smile and call this book exagger- 
ated in its praise, and the subject himself, Victor Hugo, melo- 
dramatic. So it may be; and yet why are our eyes riveted to 
these pages, and why do we never take them off until we have 
got to the end? Because we love to get out of this actual world, 
this measured style of writing, this prudence, this excellent dul- 
ness, which is necessary in order to live, but which our souls will 
starve on, if we are not once in a while lifted up to the empyrean 
to refresh ourselves among the stars. 

We remember the Classicists of Paris hooted at Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani and his Romanticism, and voted his followers 
about the theatre, Gautier and other Bohemians, in their red 
waistcoats and long hair, a set of lunatics. We have no doubt 
the Prussians laughed when Victor Hugo addressed them his 
high-strung letter, requesting them to refrain from attacking 
Paris, a letter which ended in this way: “Germans, if you 
persist, so be it. It will be enough for me, an old man, to be 
with the people who die. I pity you for being with the kings 
who kill.” 

No doubt, the members of the new-constructed French Assem- 
bly shrugged their shoulders with practical wisdom when he 
made a speech and withdrew from them. But, when elassic 
measures and pompous Prussian generals and polished senators 
are forgotten in France, this man’s name will live. 

Tis true, he was changeable: first, an admirer of Napoleon ; 
then, a stanch Royalist like his mother, full of aristocratic 
yearnings; then, a fiery rhapsodist of the Werther order; now, 
a dreamy sentimentalist; then, an ardent republican, a hater of 
Napoleon the Little, a lover of the people, a genuine hero, who 
was willing to live twenty years from his dear France rather 
than yield to the flatteries of the tyrant. 

72 
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What a style he has! Look at the sentences! Not over a 
dozen words in each, yet never disjointed, never jerky, never 
affected. They come like strokes of lightning: They blind you 
a moment with their beauty, but they also convince you. What 
antithesis, what clear-cut certainty of truth, what leaping in- 
stincts, that spring at the right, while other men are groping 
their way to it by slow reason! 

The mind of a woman, we might say, only we do not believe 
that the minds of women, under intellectual advancement, will 
work very differently from those of men. Some men’s minds, if 
we may use such an expression, will always be feminine, and 
some women’s intellect masculine. The greatest natures com- 
bine the two elements in more or less proportions. 

How the works poured from his pen! Besides Hernani, Ma- 
rion Delorme, Lucretia Borgia, etce., and his Oriental Pictures, 
Twilight Songs, Autumn Leaves, Inner Voices, we have Le Roi 
samuse, Notre Dame de Paris, Les Misérables, etc. He edits a 
paper, and finds time, in the midst of all his work, to get a poor 
soldier off from being shot because he struck his corporal in the 
face. 

His cry to the Communes to prepare for war, when the Prus- 
sians refused to hold back, is a wonderful piece of tumultuous 
oratory, tumbling from his lips like a torrent of fire. We may 
praise the counsels of the wise and the deeds of the heroic in 
France at this fearful hour, but we can never estimate the effect 
of this poet’s words in strengthening the hearts and hands of his 
countrymen. His Chastisements, written during the years of trial, 
reflected the nation’s grief, and were read at all the theatres in 
Paris. 

Napoleon drives him to Belgium, from there to the Isle of Jer- 
sey, then to Guernsey; for the Queen of England was afraid of 
the enemies of Napoleon, her new-bought friend. 

Victor Hugo’s old age is, in the mind of our writer, the crown- 
ing glory. Besides the sorrow of exile, he loses his wife, his 
two sons, and a grandchild. His heart bleeds. His eyes stream 
as his friend Louis Blane speaks words of consolation at the 
burial of his beloved; and he, erelong, performs the same office 
for his friend at the funeral of his wife. He publishes a book 
about his noble sons to comfort himself, writes the Terrible 
Year, a collection of verses mourning for his country. Then 
appeared his Minety-three, a look upward, humanity restored, a 
very popular romance. 
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His elastic spirit at length revives. Louis Napoleon falls. 
Victor Hugo goes back to Paris, to the arms of the people. ‘It 
was a great hour for him, but trouble must come with the joy. 
The people were wild and ungoverned, and the legislative assem- 
blies unpractical and intolerant. He escapes from the confusion, 
argues no longer, declines office, and devotes himself to his 
books. He delights in his grandchildren, who can do what they 
will with him ; and his warm, genial old age expands into a last 
book, The Art of being a Grandfather, which delighted his own 
soul and the heart of France. 

The writer gives us, at the beginning of the book, a fac-simile 
of a letter of Hugo to himself. He “adores” the man, as our 
French neighbors would say, all the way through. Why not? 
He has caught some of his master’s luminous style; and that is the 
reason we are charmed with his book, although we must plead 
guilty to having read very little of the poet and novelist. Let us 
sometimes lay aside our committees, our essays on education, our 
sermons, our politics, our philosophies, and rise into more ideal 
regions with these masters of human emotion, and enter for a 
while their world of beauty and aspiration. 

Victor Hugo’s last speech recorded here, given at the Work- 
ingmen’s Congress at Marseilles, is a specimen of his nervous, 
high-strung thought, robed in such swift and felicitous words. 
He ends it thus: — 


Have faith, I tell you. . Every thing does its duty. Nothing is useless. 
Cast down your eyes, and you see the insect moving in the grass. Look 
up, and you see the star glowing in the firmament. What do they do? 
The same thing,— they work. Immensity separates them and unites 
them ; all is infinity. Why should not this law be the law of man? 
Universal force also submits to him, and he submits doubly to it: he 
submits to it physically, he submits to it mentally. His hand kneads the 
soil, his soul embraces heaven. He is of clay, like the insect; of the em- 
pyrean, like the star. He labors, and he thinks. Labor is life. Thought 
is light. 


We will add that this charming book is well translated by 
Frances A. Shaw, and from the house of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. 


TWO INTERESTING PAPERS. 
We have received from the committee of the Woman’s Con- 
gress, which had its last meeting in Boston, two pamphlets, being 
papers read at that Congress by two ladies devoted to the cause 
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of woman’s higher development. One was on the “Collegiate 
Education of Girls,” by Prof. Maria Mitchell, so well known to the 
world by her scientific acquirements and genius, the other by 
Mrs. C. D. B. Colby, of Nebraska. 

In looking at these papers, read before a large and moving 
audience, we are struck with the directness of the style and pith- 
iness of the thought. 

Untrained writers or speakers are apt to spread out their 
thought, and say everything they ever knew in lengthened phrase, 
as if they never expected another chance and wished to make the 
most of it. It might have been supposed that women would imi- 
tate men in this respect, and weas out their audiences. Some of 
them do, we fear, from what a newspaper critic said the other 
day; namely, “that he was sorry to see that women were begin- 
ning to give long and tiresome papers just like men.” 

These two papers, as we have said, cannot come under any 
such criticism. They are short and to the point. Prof. Mitch- 
ell does not advise putting the daughters of the very poor (we 
should insert the word lowest poor instead) through a college 
course. She believes so strongly in the traditions of education 
and refinement in a family, that she thinks it is a waste of time 
to attempt to build them up in one generation. Her critics might 
answer that our great men mostly sprung from poorly furnished 
homes. Yes, Prof. Mitchell might answer, but those families 
were all of the best English stock. She has in her mind, prob- 
ably by contrast, that lowest foreign element in this country, 
only a step removed from squalid barbarism in the old. This 
view does not, we think, strike at our national support of high 
schools for the people. Practically, now, her theory is carried 
out. The children of our very lowest classes generally drop off 
at the middle or end of the grammar school course; and a cer- 
tain percentage only, composed of the brightest or well-born, 
pass up. Prof. Mitchell, among other things, has a good deal to 
say about the importance of helping young women to an educa- 
tion as well as young men; but she especially warns the giver 
not to weaken the young girl’s energy by injudicious generosity. 

Mrs. Colby’s paper is fresh and interesting. She speaks of the 
ills and discomforts of farmers’ wives, probably as she sees them 
at the West. Too early marriages, she thinks, in rural districts, 
weaken the constitutions of women, by exposing them to hard 
work, with the duties of motherhood, and thus breaking down 
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the nervous system. Poverty is another cause, especially where 
the husband is absorbed in his own hard work, and neglects to 
furnish any conveniences for his wife, or to allow her a cent of 
money even to choose her own clothes. Isolation is another evil. 
The man goes to the nearest town a hundred times a year, to get 
the mail and sell his grain; the woman twice a year, to give her 
children a treat, and is, perhaps, too tired to enjoy the change. 
Ignorance is another misfortune,—ignorance of books, of the 
world, of the laws of health, and the art of living, and also, as 
she says, an incapacity “for those spiritual relationships which 
make the sweet attractions of home life.” Here comes in, Mrs. 
Colby says, the need of those agricultural societies in which men 
and women should be equal factors. These societies, we find, are 
springing up everywhere in the Western rural towns; and we 
know that great good has come from them, and hope for still 
more in the future. Martua P. Lowe. 





Review of Current Literature. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described, 
and compared with Christianity. By James Legge, Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 748 and 745 
Broadway. 1881. pp. xi, 308. Price $1.50, by mail. 

This book contains four lectures, with several short appendices 
to each, delivered at “The Spring Lecture of the Presbyterian 
Church of England for 1880.” Certainly, Prof. Legge ought to 
be reliable; for he is the ablest Chinese scholar in England, if not . 
in Europe, and of over forty years’ experience. The subject of 
the first lecture is “The [Primitive] Doctrine and Worship of 
God.” Prof. Legge first examines the words or symbols which 
are used for God, especially T’ien, which he maintains “show us 
the religion of the ancient Chinese as a monotheism,” and was to 
the Chinese fathers exactly what God was to our fathers, when- 
ever they took the great name on their lips. “Five thousand 
years ago, the Chinese were monotheists,— not henotheists, but 
monotheists.” He admits that spirits of a lower order, created 
by T’ien, were worshipped, but not as gods; and he denies that 
they are ever “called by the divine name.” As the Romanists 
worship saints, not as gods, but as helpful spirits, so the Chinese 
worshipped spirits. Prof. Legge also shows from their prayers 
that the religion was monotheistic. He quotes from eleven of 
their prayers, used in as many religious rites, to show that God is 
always addressed as one. Thus, “O thou Sovereign Spirit”; or 
“Thou alone,O Lord”; or the “Great and lofty One”; or “I 
worship Thee, O Ti, calling Thee Sovereign”; or “Thou regard- 
est us as our Father”; or “O Spiritual Sovereign”; proving by 
the form of address in prayer, as well as by the name itself, the 
pure monotheism of the religion. The same result is reached in 
examining the exhumed tablets of the ancient cities of Nineveh 
and Urukh. The oldest religion was monotheism. In their wor- 
ship, the Chinese offered sacrifices or gifts. “There is not, how- 
ever, and never was, any idea of propitiation or expiation in 
them.” This fact explains the nature and purpose of the early 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel and the rest of those of the early 
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worthies. “The ideas of substitution are found in the history of 
China, but they have not found their way into its religious ‘cer- 
emonies.” “There is no indication of a priesthood” among the 
classes into which the people were divided. 

The second lecture treats of “The Worship of the Dead, and 
the Teaching [of Confucianism] about Man,” with a sketch of the 
life of Confucius and the influence of his teachings on the exist- 
ing religion. The Chinese have always rendered homage to their 
ancestors from the remotest ages, as the kings have rendered 
homage to the supreme God also; and this worship tended to 
produce the superstition of tutelary spirits, and leads the people 
to unite with the Taoists or Buddhists, the former of whom 
wheedle or frighten the people out of their money. 

Respecting man, “ Heaven gives birth to mankind.” He is the 
“ most intelligent of creatures,” but needs the guidance and help 
of kings and sages to keep him from degenerating, noble as he 
is. He is “endowed with a good nature, intended to lead him 
invariably right.” The scheme of moral duty says nothing about 
man’s duty to God. Indeed, the service he owes to God is sup- 
posed to take care of itself. The husband is master of the wife, 
and she comes to little honor till she isa mother. No explicit 
utterances are given of the state of man after death, but the 
belief of a future life seems to have been universal. The cus- 
tom of infanticide seems to have arisen more from poverty than 
depravity. Prof. Legge does not think, as Hardwick does, that 
Confucius made changes in the ancient religion of China or mod- 
ified its records at all. His negative golden rule, “ What you do 
not want done to yourself do not do to others,” is the only impor- 
tant addition he made to morals. “It is not proven” that he did 
not believe in God and the future existence of men, as some of 
his teachings seem at least to show that he did believe both. Still, 
it must be admitted that his “piety was not demonstrative nor 
effusive.” Prof. Legge brings the grave charge against him of 
“ignoring, concealing, and misrepresenting” in his “ Annals of 
Lu, covering a period of two hundred and forty-two years.” 
There is no valid proof that he said,“In the West, the true 
saint must be looked for and found,” as Dr. Clarke affirms in his 
Ten Great Religions. Prof. Legge quotes the whole passage 
from the works of Lieh, a Taoist writer not long after Confucius. 
It reads as follows : — 


Among the people of the Western regions there is a sage. Without ex- 
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ercising any government, he secures that there is no disorder. . . . Faith is 
reposed in him as a matter of course. ... How vast. (his merit!) The 
people can find no name for it. But I doubt whether (even) he be asage. 
I do not know whether he is truly a sage or not a sage. 


“None of these verbs can be rendered in the future” tense. 
The name of the sage here alluded to is “ Buah,” according to 
a note in the General Mirror of History, an early Chinese work. 
There is, therefore, no evidence that Confucius had any reference 
to a sage who was to come after him, much less that there is any 
reference to the great Jewish teacher. Prof. Legge concludes 
his brief remarks on Confucius by saying :— 

K’ung [Confucius] was a great and wonderful man; but I think that 
the religion which he found, and did so much to transmit to posterity, 
was still greater and more remarkable than he. 


The third lecture discusses “ Taoism, as a Religion and a Phi- 
losophy.” As a religion, it was much like the spiritisms of all 
ages, full of all manner of superstitions and recording intercourse 
with spirits. Demonism and necromancy and charms and witch- 
craft are its most prominent characteristics. It was polytheistic. 
Every city and town had its gods. It had its purgatory and hell 
of most horrid punishments. Its purgatory had ten courts. The 
ninth was divided into sixteen wards, in each of which punish- 
ments too horrible to be described here were inflicted. Prof. 
Legge discusses its philosophy; but space forbids an analysis of 
it, and warns us to hasten to a notice of the third lecture, which 
treats of “ The Chinese Religion as compared with Christianity.” 
They both agree in teaching the existence of God, the possibility 
and fact of a revelation from him, and the doctrine of the super- 
natural, In the worship of God, the Jewish as well as the Chris- 
tian religion is much more constant and elevated. The people 
all worship. The Sovereign only worships in the ancient religion 
of China, and the Chinese also worship inferior spirits, which 
Christians do not, especially Protestants. Confucianism re- 
quires the child to provide for parents and to render honor to 
them while living and also to worship them when dead. Chris- 
tianity directs no religious service to be rendered them after 
death; but Taoism is full of costly services to obtain peace to their 
souls in purgatory or to deliver them from it. The morality of 
the ancient religion, as taught by Confucius and Lao-tsze, was 
admirable, but not forever strengthened and sanctioned as in 
Christianity by man’s relation and responsibility to God. The 
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morality of the Chinese religions makes woman the servant of 
man in all things, as if a lower creature. Christianity raises her to 
an equality with man in all possessions and attainments. Con- 
fucianism has little to say of the future state more than that the 
soul exists, and should receive the homage of the living. The 
teaching of “ Taoism is too fantastic or too horrible to be of use 
or comfort to an intelligent mind in distress or for encourage- 
ment and guidance in the pursuit of virtue.” It is not necessary 
to say that the teachings of Christianity are full of comfort and 
inspiration to all in all conditions. 

Prof. Legge now asks whether Christianity, as appears by this 
comparison, “is THE religion, while each of them is only a relig- 
ion”? And he says the answer to this question depends upon 
whether Christ rose from the dead. Again, the New Testament 
“claims to be a revelation from God,” distinguishing it from all 
the Chinese books. 

There is no “sacrificial propitiation in Confucianism.” The 
sacrificial death of Christ is of the essence of Christianity, and 
constitutes the gospel the “good tidings of great, joy to all peo- 
ple.” Confucianism teaches that the good are rewarded and the 
bad punished ; but their punishment is all received in time, so that 
they enter the next life apparently to enjoy as well as the good. 
Taoism teaches that the good go directly after death to happi- 
ness, but the bad must go through the torments of purgatory, and 
those who are not reformed by them must “ suffer the everlasting 
torments of hell.” Christianity teaches a future resurrection, a 
general judgment-day, the acceptance of the righteous to ever- 
lasting life, the condemnation of the wicked to ever-during pun- 
ishment. “For eternity, as for time, Christianity is the best 
religion, the only religion that bears the stamp of divine author- 
ity and completeness.” “The true Christian is the highest style 
of man.” 

Such is the bone and sinew of this work. It is written in a 
lucid style, and can be read with interest by any person. It is 
not buried in learning nor confused with references. Prof. 
Legge writes what he does know or thinks he knows. Here are 
his opinions. The work is no rehash of other books. He men- 
tions one curious mistake of Rémusat, which he followed for a 
time : — 

Rémusat found the word Je-ho-va in the three syllables, I, hi, wei, and 
published a memoir to make known and vindicate his discovery. All 


73 
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Europe was startled by it. To find a Hebrew word, the great and in- 
communicable name of God, in a Chinese writing of the sixth century 
B.C.,—how had it come about?” 


It was found not to refer to a being at all, but to a principle; 
and the bubble burst. The truth appears to be that the ancient 
Chinese language is not yet sufficiently mastered by sinologists 
to justify perfect confidence in their translations. Their labors 
are still tentative. R. P. 8. 


The Adventures of Duke Christopher of Bavaria, surnamed the 
Thampion. Told by Franz Trautmann. Third edition, with 
Historical Notes and numerous Illustrations. Regensburg. 

New York, and Cincinnati: Friedrich Pustet. 2 vols. 8vo, 

pp. 340, 496. 

The fertility which modern German literature has developed in 
all forms and phases of the historical novel is something frightful 
to contemplate. The book market is annually flooded with 
dreary wish-wash of this sort, which floats about for a season in 
the cesspools of circulating libraries, and then drifts away into 
the smaller channels of trade, where it furnishes cheese-mongers 
and sausage-sellers with a cheap and convenient wrappage for 
their greasy wares, or is restored to its original purity and made 
fit for higher uses by the bleaching and disintegrating processes 
of the paper mill. 

The most conspicuous representative of this kind of so-called 
historical fiction, which is neither history nor fiction in the artistic 
sense of the term, was the late Clara Mundt, better known by her 
nom de plume of Louise Mihlbach, whom perhaps no maker of 
books ever surpassed in the vapid voluminousness with which she 
perverted great events and persecuted great men. Having once 
scented her hero, she tracked him through all the avenues of his 
public and private life with the eager baying and merciless tenac- 
ity of asleuth-hound. Her favorite quarry was a crowned head, 
and she seemed especially bent upon dogging the footsteps and 
vexing the ghosts of the Hohenzollern. She pursued the Great 
Elector from his youth up, waylaid him at every turn in his long 
but rather monotonous career, and finally stretched him on the 
rack of eleven weary volumes. The greater king of a century later 
fared still worse, and had to endure the torture of a devil’s dozen. 
Under the influence of the political and military events of 1859 
and 1866, she scratched off another set of novels in the same 
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style, in which she forces the reader to flounder through rank and 
quaggy stretches of turgid description and twaddling dialogue, 
“From Solferino to Kéniggriitz,” and were it not for the inter- 
vention of Atropos, the stern and inadvertible bearer of the 
shears, might have driven him on, Ahasuerus-like, from Kénig- 
gritz to the crack of doom. 

Another historical-biographical romancer of the same genus, 
although of a somewhat superior species, was Heribert Rau, who, 
however, devoted his pen chiefly to musical composers, poets, and 
literary and scientific men. Mozart, Beethoven, Carl Maria von 
Weber, Hélderlin, Kérner, Jean Paul, Shakspeare, and Alexander 
von Humboldt, each received in turn the full contents of his ink- 
horn. He had the bad taste, not to say the cruelty, to drag the 
still living Humboldt through seven volumes of crudely novelized 
biography, thus affording the distinguished naturalist the rare and 
doubtful pleasure of witnessing, while yet in the flesh, his own 
apotheosis. The great savant, feeling the toe of posterity come 
so unpleasantly near his heel as to gall his kibe, took the rude 
hint, and died within the year. Garibaldi underwent the same 
treatment, but, being of tougher fibre and more used to the ex- 
posure, still survives. 

Rau was a man of ardent patriotism, liberal ideas, and most 
excellent intentions. Nothing could be more praiseworthy than 
the conscientious diligence with which he studied the sources of 
his fictions, and compiled facts and amassed personal details and 
interesting incidents relating to the lives and times of his heroes. 
But he was deficient in the imaginative and plastic power and 
poetic faculty necessary to shape and vivify this raw material, 
and thus transform his collectanea into truly artistic creations. 
The one thing. lacking in him was the Promethean fire of genius, 
capable of moulding into forms of ideal beauty, of endowing with 
eternal life, the rough blocks which he so industriously dug and 
hewed out of the stone-pit. 

It is grateful and refreshing to turn from these diblia adiblia, 
books which are no books, as Charles Lamb would call them, to 
the works of a sympathetic and genial writer like Franz Traut- 
mann, the chronicler-novelist of Bavaria. None of Trautmann’s 
writings, so far as we are aware, have ever been translated into 
English, although a recent article in the Cornhill Magazine, on 
“ Epplein von Geilingen,” does not differ essentially from a trans- 
lation, being derived almost entirely from the little volume in 
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which Trautmann relates, with fresh and unfailing flow of humor, 
the predatory exploits of this waggish robber-knight of the four- 
teenth century, and describes the many cunning devices whereby 
he succeeded in constantly harassing and plundering the good 
citizens of Nuremberg, and yet always eluding their long-threat- 
ened vengeance. The tourist who visits the old Franconian 
free city is still shown two hoof-prints in a stone indicating the 
exact spot where Epplein spurred his spirited horse over wall 
and moat, to the astonishment and discomfiture of his assembled 
foes, who thought to lay him captive in irons in the strong keep 
of the castle. This surprising escape gave rise to the scoffing 
remark, now passed into a proverb, that “the Nurembergers 
never hang a man till they catch him.” 

In the Chronica of Mister Petrus Nockerlein, an Adventurer 
of the Olden Time, Trautmann gives us a series of wonderfully 
vivid and charming pictures of middle-class Munich life in the 
sixteenth century. The hero is a sharper and fortune-hunter, who 
lives by his wits at the expense of the thick-skulled and gullible 
Munichers, and makes several futile efforts to feather his nest by 
a rich marriage. In lack of an available .\heiress, however, he 
finally carries his swindling operations so far, falls so deeply and 
hopelessly into debt, and is so sorely pressed by his aroused and 
enraged creditors, that he is in danger of suffering the extreme 
penalty of the law, from which he is saved only by the good- 
natured and compassionate intervention of the Duke. 

Another delightful book is entitled The Good Old Time, and 
is a collection of short tales, one of which, “ The Tower-Keeper’s 
Daughter,” forms the basis of an opera-text, to which Rheinber- 
ger has written the music, and which has been repeatedly repre- 
sented on the Munich stage. To this, we may add the more 
recently published Nicholas Prugger, the Peasant Boy of Tru- 
dering, which introduces us to the court-life, the art-life, and the 
common social life of the Bavarian capital in the seventeenth 
century. 

If we should attempt to classify so unique a production as the 
Chronica of Mister Petrus Nockerlein, we should place it under 
the rubric of so-called Picaric or Rascal Romances, of which the 
most noted representative in German literature is the Simplicissi- 
mus of Grimmelshausen. Not that Trautmann is to be regarded 
as, in any sense, an imitator of his illustrious predecessor of the 
seventeenth century. They resemble each other only in generi- 
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cal traits, in some peculiar and pervasive qualities, in the vigorous 
and healthy folks-tone and coloring, the admirable accuracy and 
poetic truthfulness in the delineation of characters, customs, and 
minute circumstances, and the fresh and exhaustless flow of quiet, 
unforced humor which belong to both. There is, however, this 
noteworthy difference between them: Grimmelshausen was a con- 
temporary of the events he describes. As a writer of romance, he 
was also the most faithful historian of his own times ; and many of 
his finest chapters are simply records of his personal experiences, 
transcripts from his diary of comic and tragic scenes in which he 
himself was the real hero and protagonist. Trautmann, on the 
contrary, is the antiquarian artist who conjures up past condi- 
tions of life, and, like Prospero in the play, by the potency of book 
and magic wand wakes the sleepers of centuries from their graves, 
and presents them to us in form and feature as they once lived 
and moved and joyed and sorrowed in this every-day world, with 
no traces of archival dust upon their garments. He portrays 
what he sees through the eye of a cultivated and creative imagina- 
tion with inimitable life-likeness and reality, wrapping the reader 
in a golden haze of beneficent illusion, which shuts him off from 
the present, and transports him to another period of time among 
men and women of another age, with whom he is made to think 
and feel in natural sympathy. The characters, whom we for- 
merly only believed in historically, we now learn to know and 
associate with as actual persons. Faith is turned into vision, and 
vision is made perfect through the projecting and illuminating 
power of poetic art. 

The most popular and, in our opinion, the very best of Traut- 
mann’s works is Zhe Adventures of Duke Christopher of Bava- 
ria, surnamed the Champion, of which a third edition has just 
appeared. Duke Christopher, son, by a second marriage, of that 
Duke Albert whose first wedded love was Agnes Bernanerin, the 
well-favored but ill-fated daughter of an Augsburg bath-keeper 
(Agnes, vulgo Angelam appellabant, Bernanerin venustissima 
puella, Augustburgensis balneatoris filia, as an old chronicler 
depicts her), was a man of such heroic mould, both in mind and 
body, that he seems to us to belong rather to the legendary 
cycles of the Amelungen and the Nibelungen than to real his- 
tory. Indeed, in reading Trautmann’s “folks-book,” as he styles 
it, we are constantly reminded of the old German folks-epos ; 
and, curiously enough, popular tradition ascribes to the Bavarian 
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Duke the same deeds of strength and prowess that were per- 
formed by Siegfried, the valiant son of Siegmund. He, too, 
slew the dragon, the flame-breathing and pestiferous monster, 
whose “counterfeit presentment” still adorns the Lindwurmeck 
in Munich; he, too, hurled the stone and leaped further than all 
his competitors, and the memorials of these feats are still shown 
to strangers in the court of the royal palace. These legends, as 
well as the Mephistophelean myth of Sidonia of Cleve, have 
been woven by Trautmann with admirable skill into the narra- 
tive, and made means of bringing out in full relief, under trying 
circumstances, the generous, noble-hearted, pure-minded, self- 
abnegating, and invincible qualities of his hero. 

The chief fascination of Trautmann’s book, however, lies in 
the fidelity with which he sketches the daily life of middle-class 
citizens and common people, in their houses and workshops and 
on the street, in a series of connected pictures, which have the 
minuteness of delineation and actuality of a Dutch painting. 
With what clear insight and warm sympathy, he portrays such 
characters, for example, as old Boniface the builder, Jorg Gangkof- 
fen von Halsbach, architect of the Frauenkirche, the petulant 
schoolmaster of St. Peter, the cloister-scribe of Seldenthal, the 
amorous and obese city-councillor Hundertpfurd, the women,— 
Monika, Petronella, and Ephemia Heierlein,— and the genuinely 
German maidens,— Susanna, Gerberga, and the wood-carver’s 
daughter, Gertraud ! 

We have no space for extracts from Trautmann’s volumes; nor 
would any number of such excerpta convey to the reader any 
adequate conception of the fulness, variety, episodic diversity, 
artistic unity, wealth of invention, and pleasing quaintness of 
style peculiar to these stories. No other writer has caught and 
reproduced so perfectly and, at the same time, with such freedom 
from all servile imitation, not only the diction and phraseology, 
but also the whole tone and tenor, the modes of thought as well 
as the modes of expression, of the old German chroniclers, who 
have handed down to us descriptions of the civic life of their 
times, at a period when free cities had become the chief centres 
of the arts and trades, and the great promoters of industrial and 
commercial enterprise, and the free citizen began to be conscious 
of his worth and dignity as a member of society and a power in 
the State. 

One of the most humorous and entertaining chapters in Duke 
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Christopher is that in which we are shown the tribulations of a 
medizval “special reporter,” in the person of the irascible, fussy, 
distrait, and conceited cloister-scribe, Hans Siebold von Hochstet- 
ten, who is commissioned to go to Landshut and describe the tour- 
nament and other festivities which took place there in the year 
1475, in honor of the espousals of Duke George of Bavaria and 
the Polish Princess Hedwig, daughter of King Casimir. The 
consequential air with which “our special” of four centuries ago 
thrusts himself forward on all occasions, with pencil and note- 
book in hand, omnivorous of news, and “interviewing” every- 
body with the obtrusive impertinence and pertinacity of a mod- 
ern representative of the press; the scrapes he gets into through 
excess of zeal in discharging his “ repertorial” duties; the wags 
who cater to his abnormal appetite for items by feeding him with 
facts of their own fabrication, and play practical jokes upon him 
as did the Count Palatine’s court-fool and conjurer, Pangratzius 
von Znaim; the presumption with which he pushes his way even 
into the imperial kitchen, and comes into hostile collision with 
that high functionary, the chef de cuisine, in his efforts to ascer- 
tain the particulars of the bill of fare, and the exact courses 
which are to figure in the morrow’s junketings and gormandiz- 


ings; the feuds between him and his rival knight of the quill, 
Heinz von Héhenrain,— all give rise to a succession of funny inci- 
dents and comical scenes, which are a source of exciting interest 
and constant entertainment to the reader. 

We heartily commend these volumes, not only for their literary 
value as fiction, but also for their “culture-historical” value as 
pictures of the German past. E. P. E. 


Life of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. In two volumes. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

As far as the style of this book is concerned, we must say we 
should advise Mr. Trollope to keep to his novels. The sentences 
are long and parenthetical, the matter is diffuse and tedious; 
and, after going over a great waste of words, we get at a fact, or 
often only a conjecture, of no great importance. Cicero cannot 
help being interesting. We are obliged to the author when he 
reveals any valuable facts about him; but his defence even of 
this great man’s weaknesses is lame, and we should be more 
obliged to Mr. Trollope if he had compressed his life into one- 
quarter its present size. 
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Brooklyn, N.Y.: James Miller, Publisher. 


Journal of the Woman’s Education Unien. Edited by Miss Sherreff and 
George C. T. Bartley. London, Queen Street, Brompton. February, 1881. 


Random Ramble. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Price $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


Christ in Modern Thought. By Joseph Cook. “Boston Monday Lect- 
ures, 1880-81.” Price $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Blessed Saint Certainty. A Story. Price $1.50. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


The School of Life. By William R. Alger. Price $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


Political Economy and Political Science. Price 25 cents. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. By Elaine Goodale. Price $1.00. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


David Hartley and James Mill. By G. S. Bower, M.A. Price $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Life of Voltaire. By James Parton. Two volumes. Price $6.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Gospel of the Resurrection. By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. 
Price $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, 
LL.D. Price $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Need of Liberal Christianity in the Midst of Liberal Orthodory. A 
sermon preached at the dedication of Unity Church at Hartford, Conn., 
April 3, 1881. By John C. Kimball. 


Sizth Annual Report of the Country Week. Season of 1880. 


April Days. An Easter Sermon preached in All Souls’ Church, Wasb- 
ington, D.C., April 17, 1881. By Rush R. Shippen. 








